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Feeding a yard late in the fall. 
to ten minutes to feed a yard of 20 colonies, from arrival 
at yard to departure. 


It requires from eight 


Streamlined Bee Feeding 


It Reduces Head and Backaches 
By Wm. T. Gran, Jr., Perrysburg, Ohio 


Feeding, when necessary, has long 
been a headache to beekeepers, es- 
pecially during the spring months 
when everything seems to be com- 
ing at once and mud is a problem. 
At times one is inclined to take a 
chance and hope for the best or re- 
sort to dry sugar, especially the 
last week or so just prior to the 
main honey flow which in reality is 
a most critical period. To prevent 
starvation during this period is not 
enough, as colony morale does seem 
to be affected if sufficient stores are 
not carried over into the honey 
flow. 

The time involved in using fric- 
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tion-top pails as feeders, and the un- 
certainty of weather, inspired us to 
search for a faster and more effi- 
cient method that could be used ef- 
fectively regardless of weather. Ex- 
perience proved that the division- 
board type feeder was the most 
practical as it retains all the colony 
heat, disturbs bees less (no rob- 
bing), and is easily filled. While 
the initial cost of this type feeder is 
greater, it does have a longer life if 
constructed properly, and is easier 
to store and handle than anything 
else that could be used. 

Since speed and mobility are es- 
sential we have mounted a power 
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feeding unit on skids so that it may 
be skidded on and off a truck easily. 
The unit consists of a 70-gallon tank 
and a gear pump driven by a 1}4- 
h.p. gas engine, and 50 feet of %%- 
inch hose with a standard gasoline 
filling valve. Of course it is neces- 
sary to incorporate a relief valve to 


Feeder unit mounted 
drive pick-up truck 


on four-wheel 


by-pass the syrup back to the tank 
when the filling valve is not open. 
This is to prevent rupture of the 
hose. 

We use our unit with a four- 
wheel drive truck, which is a life or 
rather a back saver during muddy 
weather. The procedure is to back 
as close to the yard as possible, un- 
reel the hose, and start the engine. 
One man removes the covers from 
the hives and the other follows up, 
filling the feeders. It is possible 
for two men to feed 400 colonies in 
a day, using this equipment, which 
is an important item when time is 
short and labor high. 


Filling feeder through hole in 
cover 


inner 


Most of the parts needed to con- 
struct a unit of this type can be 
found around the honey house with 
the exception of possibly the relief 
valve and the filler valve. 

We mix our syrup in a 100-gallon 
mixing tank equipped with paddle 
agitators and a steam inlet for heat- 
ing water. The procedure is to run 
in 15 or 20 gallons of water, then 
turn on the steam to bring up the 
temperature of the water, the mix- 
ing paddles are then started and the 
sugar is dumped in. Consistency 
is determined with an _ ordinary 
heavy liquids hydrometer, more sug- 
A spring colony, to become strong 


and remain strong, requires plenty of 
food 


ar or water being added as required. 
We have found it preferable to feed 
a heavy syrup, even when stimula- 
tive feeding is necessary, because so 
much energy is required by the bees 
to evaporate thin syrup. 

{The consensus now seems to be that a 
reasonably thick syrup for spring as well 
as fall feeding is preferable to a thin syr- 
up, and that a small amount of thin syrup 
is practically worthless. If bees need food 
give them a worthwhile amount. Feeding 
with a teaspoon only tantalizes them.—Ed. | 


Pollen substitute in waxed sandwich 
bag will not dry onto frames, and is 
easily handled 
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Bees Perform a Miracle in Pollination 


By C. E. Olsen, Appleton, Wisconsin 


I was finishing my supper in a 
restaurant in Appleton, Wisconsin, 
one evening in January. The place 
was pretty well filled with people, 
many still coming in, looking for a 
table. Three people stopped near 
where I sat, looking for a place—a 
young couple, and an older man. 
Father, daughter, and boy friend, I 
surmised. 

As they glanced in my direction, 
I motioned to them from the booth 
where I sat. “Come and join me. 
I'm nearly through. By the time 
your order gets here, I’ll be gone.” 

They accepted my invitation, and 
as they sat down the older man in- 
troduced himself. “I’m Don Palmer, 
Sturgeon Bay, and this is my daugh- 
ter and one of her friends. They are 
attending college here.”’ 

“And I’m Mr. Olsen from Shioc- 
ton,” I said. ‘‘Perhaps you are in the 
apple business?” Sturgeon Bay is 
known as “Cherry Land” and also 
has extensive apple orchards, locat- 
ed as it is between the waters of 
Green Bay and Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Palmer smiled a bit ruefully. 
“IT have an orchard of 4000 apple 
trees, but didn’t get an apple last 
year.” 

“Didn’t get an apple! How come?”’ 

“‘No bees to pollinate, I guess. At 
least that’s about the way we have 
it figured up there. You don’t know 
anyone around here with bees, do 
you?” 

I gulped. 
with bees! 

We were interrupted by the wait- 
ress, and while they were placing 
their order I was doing some fast 
thinking. As soon as their order 
was taken, I said as quietly as I 
could, ‘Don’t choke on that water 
you are drinking, but I have bees.”’ 

Mr. Palmer set his glass down 
slowly without spilling a drop, look- 
ed at me solemnly a moment. ‘Per- 
haps you’re the very man I’m look- 
ing for,” he said. ‘‘Would you bring 
bees up this spring when the trees 
are in bloom and pollinate those ap- 
ple trees?” 

“T’ve never done it but I bet it 
would be fun!” 

“And Ill make it profitable for 
you. How many bees would it take, 
and how much would it cost?” 
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Did I know anyone 
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An orchard is beautiful in bloom, but to 
the owner it is beautiful only when heavy 
with fruit 


“T can’t say off-hand, but 20 
swarms should do something to that 
orchard.” (I had 20 colonies, pro- 
vided no winter loss.) “But what 
about spraying?” 

“We spray before the blossoms 
are open, then not again until the 
bloom is off. How long should the 
bees stay there to do a good job?” 

“Three or four days should do it. 
How long do the blossoms stay on?” 

“About a week.” 

“That should do it then.” I felt 
like a sage. But when you think 
about it, does anyone know how 
long it would take a colony of bees 


to pollinate an apple tree? ‘That 
is,’ I added, “provided we have 
warm sunny days.” 

“Why?” 


“They can’t work in the rain, may 
work on a cloudy day, but when the 
sun is shining they break loose like 
mad!”’ 

“We'll hope for good weather. 
What will it cost?” 

“T don’t know. Let’s see. We 
have a 70-mile haul each way, with 
risk of injuring or losing the queen. 
I'll tell you what I'll do. Ill talk it 
over with some of the other bee- 
keepers and get their opinions. Ill 
let you know in a week. However, 
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I should think a hundred dollars 
would cover it.” 

“Fair enough,” he said, “I'll glad- 
ly pay that. At any rate, I can count 
on you this spring then?’’ 

“Tf it’s at all possible, I'll be 
there. ”’ 

We Get Ready to Move Bees 

It was about the first day of May 
when Mr. Palmer called me and 
gave me the approximate day the 
trees would be in full bloom, so I 
said I'd be over a day early. Ed 
Jurek, my neighbor, went with me. 
He had worked in his welding shop 
all winter and was glad for the 
chance to get outdoors for a day. 
He had become interested in bees 
by watching me, and was not afraid 
of them at all. 

He helped me screen the openings 
the evening before and helped set 
the hives in the trailer. We set the 
hives in straw, packing straw be- 
tween them to take up as much jar 
as possible. We had fastened each 
frame in firmly by driving small 
finishing nails through the ends of 
the hives into the frames so they 
wouldn’t rattle around and injure 
and kill the bees. 

We set out the next morning just 
at daylight and made the trip to 
Sturgeon Bay without a mishap. We 
had to ask directions at a service 
station and when we told them what 
we had on the trailer they got us out 
of town in a hurry! Mr. Palmer 
was waiting for us and we placed 
the hives on a low, wide stone-boat 
affair they use to bring apples out 
to the road if the orchard is too wet 
for trucks. This was pulled by a 
small caterpillar tractor. 

The day was perfect. The sun 
was well up now and on every twig 
and blade of new grass thousands of 
diamonds sparkled. It seemed made 
for the occasion. 

As we entered the orchard not a 
sound was heard. Not a wing—not 
even a breeze. The trees were wait- 
ing with baited breath the coming 
of the little people who shall bring 
to fruitage these millions of blos- 
soms by transferring pollen from 
one to another. 

It was a sight I shall long remem- 
ber, breathtaking in its beauty. The 
shell pink of the apple blossoms 
contrasting with the pure white of 
the cherry trees. And such vast, un- 
ending archways of perfumed loveli- 
ness as to baffle description. Would 
my 20 colonies be able to do any ap- 
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preciable good in such a vast do- 
main as this? 

We set the hives some distance 
apart, each under a tree. This way 
we felt would reduce danger of 
drifting and the bees would have 
the shortest distance to do their 
work. As for danger from poison in 
the grass—that we’d learn about, 
but I wasn’t worried—they had used 
no poison spray—that came later. 

As we set up each hive we re- 
moved the screen from the entrance, 
and how the bees poured out! They 
seemed to feel the presence of all 
those blossoms, for, wasting no time 
on us, they streamed immediately 
up into the tree overhead. We 
watched them for a few moments 
and I could see delight flash into 
our host’s face. 

And the bees! They seemed beside 
themselves with joy! Forgotten 
was the long, jouncing ride! For- 
gotten was the overnight confine- 
ment! Now it is morning, the sun 
is shining and here are pollen and 
nectar unlimited! Hurry, hurry, 
hurry! The day is made for us, the 
nectar is for us, the pollen is for us! 

We went down past a couple of 
rows of trees and deposited another 
hive. Don, Jr., was driving the trac- 
tor, and Ed and I carried the hive 
to the tree and opened it. While we 
were doing this, Mr. Palmer had 
stayed behind to watch the ‘ees 
from the first hive. Now he came 
hurrying down to where we were. 

“I wish you could see this,” he 
said excitedly. “That first tree is 
already covered with bees. There 
is a steady stream of bees going in 
and out of that hive!” 

“As soon as we get them all un- 
loaded and the bees released, we'll 
come and see it, too.” 

It took us about an hour to dis- 
tribute the colonies through the or- 
chard, setting them out at what we 
thought would be strategic points, 
and when we had the last one set we 
stopped and watched it a while. 

It was as he said. No sooner 
were the bees released than they 
were up in the trees, going to the 
blossoms at once, starting to gather 
pollen, we could see. Some were no 
doubt gathering nectar. The speed 
with which they worked was unbe- 


lievable. How they can move so 
quickly and yet so surely — who 
knows? 


Now there were bees landing on 
the landing board of the hive, load- 
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ed with pollen! We could get right 
down beside the hive and watch 
them, unnoticed. They pushed the 
few guards to one side and hurried 
in with their loads. Others tumbled 
out of the hive and into the air in 
one quick flash. One moment they 
were on the landing board, the next 
they were gone. 

Now we hear the hum of wings 
everywhere. As we walked up 
through the orchard we saw them in 
the trees on every side. Then we 
went down into the cherry section 
of the great orchard and bees were 
there! 

Before we left for home that eve- 
ning I asked permission to bring up 
some package bees I had coming. I 
wanted to see how much of a start 
they would get in a setting like that. 
“Bring all you want to,” our host 
said, cordially. 

The next morning we called Mr. 
Penn, our station agent, and he said 
the bees were in Green Bay! “Tell 
them to hold them there,” I yelled 
into the phone. ‘‘We’ll get them 
there!”’ 

I dashed over for Ed, and the next 
hour we grabbed hives and loaded 
them into the trailer, and off we 
were. At Green Bay we put the 
packages into the back seat of the 
car and set off full speed for the or- 
chard. 

There we got a tub, set a bundle 
of packages over it, and gave them 
the warm syrup treatment until the 
syrup began dripping into the tub. 
The dripping doesn’t last long, as 
we hear the tiny lapping sound the 
bees make as they drink the syrup. 
Now they are satisfied; now it’s 
time. 

Mr. Palmer and his son had dis- 
tributed the empty hives in the or- 
chard, so after sprinkling another 
bundle and leaving it over the tub, 
we carried the first packages to the 
hives. Each hive had two frames of 
drawn brood, the rest of the frames 
had foundation wax in them. We 
dumped the bees into them. 

Packages Put Into Orchard 

First we removed four frames on 
one side of the hive so there was 
room to dump the bees. Next we 
dipped the queen cage into syrup, 
then ripping the cage open with a 
pair of pliers, we dropped the queen 
down into the buzzing, crawling 
mass. Now we insert the remaining 
frames, put on the cover, and repeat 
the process at the next hive. 
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By this time Mr. Palmer and his 
son had taken over the job of sprin- 
kling the packages, removing the 
supporting strips, and bringing the 
packages to us. Many hands make 
light work and in a few minutes we 
had all the bees transferred from 
the packages to the hives. 

Now we went back to the first 
hive of package bees to see what 
was happening. Incredible! Many 
of them were flying up into the 
trees and back again. Does anyone 
know how long it takes a bee full 
of syrup to get rid of her load, and 
go after pollen? We had released 
these bees about nine o’clock in the 
morning—by noon hundreds of bees 
were seen entering the hives loaded 
with pollen. 

At the risk of supersedure I lifted 


a cover. Bees were over the tops of 
the frames. We lifted out severai 
frames. Bees were cleaning out 


cells, others clinging together, mak- 
ing wax. All through the hive was 
such intentness on what they were 
doing, they paid no attention to my 
manipulating. So I put the frames 
back and replaced the cover. 

About a week later Mr. Palmer 
notified us that it was time for an- 
other spray, sO we drove over after 
the bees. Another beautiful day, but 
now the orchard was no longer in 
its virgin beauty. The ground was 
covered with fallen petals, and the 
trees had the appearance as if they 
were getting down to the business 
of producing apples. As we went 
through the orchard, Mr. Palmer 
called our attention to the blossoms, 
or what was left of them. 

“See here,” he said quietly. ‘See 
these little green swellings at the 
base of the blossoms? Apples. Last 
year there were no such swellings. 
Result. No apples. And now? The 
trees are full of them. All signs 
are for a great crop.” 

“And do you think—?”’ 

“T don’t think—I know. Now it’s 
up to us to keep them coming.” 

We had to make two trips with 
our trailer and each hive was heavy. 
Even the package bees were weight- 
ed down and in the fall we took a 
good surplus of honey from each 
hive. 

I saw Mr. Palmer later on that 
fall and his apple crop had exceeded 
his expectations. 

‘‘All because we pollinated that 
orchard,” he said. 
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A section of our mating yard close to Baytown, Texas 


Value of Pollen Supplement in Queen Rearing 


By Ralph W. Barnes, Oakland, Nebraska 


This experiment was conducted in South East Texas, near Houston, and was 


our first attempt at raising queens on a commercial scale in the South. 


In early December of 1947 we 
sent our first load of bees south. On 
this load we had 76 eight-frame 
two-story colonies and they were 
heavy with honey. We had pur- 
chased about 30 colonies down there 
but they proved to be such poor 
stock that we could not use them at 
all for fear of getting this poor stock 
mixed with our breeding stock so 
they were all destroyed. We sent 
down our mating hives empty using 
for this purpose eight-frame hives 
divided into two sections. We se- 
cured two locations back in the pine 
timber and used one for the graft- 
ing yard and the other for our mat- 
ing yard. We had 800 “nukes” in 
the one mating yard which proved 
to be an ideal location as the tall 
trees surrounding a nice clearing 
made mating conditions excellent as 
we were never bothered with wind 
and bees would fly even on what 
seemed adverse weather conditions. 
I was surprised that bees would fly 
when the temperature was well be- 
low 60 degrees 3ees here in Ne- 
braska seldom fly until the temper- 
ature gets well above 60 degrees. 

I suppose the relative humidity 
makes the difference. In Nebraska 
the relative humidity seldom ex- 
ceeds 50 percent while at the loca- 
tion in Texas it was seldom below 
70 percent (at 60 degrees). Another 
thing that surprised us was that the 
relative humidity there remained 
almost constant, even when the tem- 
perature increased, and when it got 
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up around 80 we really did perspire, 
while in Nebraska it is usual for 
the relative humidity to decrease 
with each degree of temperature in- 
crease, the only exception to this 
being during a rainy spell. 

We started our feeding operations 
in mid-January. Our pollen supple- 
ment was made as follows: One- 
fourth natural pollen (which we 
had trapped from our apiaries up 
North) with three-fourths soy flour. 
Notice we use soy flour and not soy 
meal, mixed with a heavy sugar syr- 
up. This mixture is made just as thin 
as possible so it will not run down 
between the frames when given on 
top of the colony. Each colony was 
fed as much as it would take just as 
fast as the bees would take it. It was 
very cold and wet during this peri- 
od but colonies were fed regardless 
and it is amazing how much of the 
supplement they consumed. Some 
natural pollen came in after the 
first of February but not enough to 
count for much. We did not have 
enough pollen coming in from na- 
tural sources until after mid-Febru- 
ary so you can see we fed the sup- 
plement for over one month. 

Actual queen grafting operation 
commenced late in February but we 
could have started by mid-Febru- 
ary just as well. Our aim was to 
have all the ‘‘nukes’”’ stocked by the 
20th of March. We were quite anx- 
ious about our operations as we 
counted on getting quite a few of 
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This shows the bees just as they landed from the North but we had already started the 
spring work. We found it easy to use the two-story colonies in this work—in fact we 





had to add another story to accommodate the large force of young bees by mid-February. 


our “nukes” from the 30 colonies 
we had purchased in Texas but after 
destroying all of them because of 
poor stock we had to rely only upon 
our 76 colonies to supply all our 
“nukes” as well as our starter and 
finisher colonies. These 76 colonies 
were reduced in number as we lost 
three from smothering on the way 
down and two more lost their queens 
in January and had to be united. 

It seemed that we were just ex- 
pecting the impossible but we went 
ahead drawing ‘‘nukes” and graft- 
ing to conform our operations to 
meet our original plans. We were 
able to make up the 800 ‘nukes’ 
and keep up our grafting just as we 
had planned, but to our amazement 
the colonies recovered so rapidly 
each time that we had our original 
71 colonies left in fine shape even 
after making the 800 “nukes” and 
shipping 2000 queen bees North. 
When we broke up and_ shipped 
North we sent up 80 two-story col- 
onies and 750 “nukes” with laying 
queens. Most of the “nukes” built 
up into full colonies even though we 
had the poorest season we ever ex- 
perienced in Nebraska. 

In addition to this we had shipped 
20 four-pound packages North and 
the two-story colonies were so strong 
we drew more bees from them and 
dumped them out in the mating 
yard. We did not have much of a 
honey flow at any time in our Texas 
location and had to feed sugar after 
May first. We had completed our 
operations and had the bees all back 
in Nebraska by the first of June. 

We did not keep actual records of 
the weight of bees drawn from the 
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71 colonies but we maintained about 
ten cell-finisher colonies and it re- 
quired eight more to furnish the 
bees for cell starters. So you can 
see that we had to make the ‘‘nukes”’ 
from 51 colonies as we used about 
1% pounds of bees to make each 
‘nuke’. We had to take about 24 
pounds of bees from each colony 
during the period from March Ist to 
April 7th. In making the “nukes” 
we were careful to draw evenly 
from each colony, leaving plenty of 
bees to maintain the colony. 


The early feeding of the supple- 
ment together with abundant stores 
of honey gave very large popula- 
tions and it was these large popula- 
tions at the very beginning of our 
operations that enabled us to draw 
so heavily from them without re- 
ducing the brood-rearing production 
capacity of each colony. 

From our experience it would 
seem that any queen or package bee 
producer could afford not to over- 
look the value of feeding natural 
pollen and soy flour to build colony 
populations. It would also seem 
that in locations that are not so good 
for the production of honey or pack- 
age bees and queens, pollen produc- 
tion would be profitable and would 
be a real service to those produc- 
ers who do not have time to trap 
their own. The article entitled “Bee 
Gathered Pollen in Various Locali- 
ties on the Pacific Coast” by Van- 
sell and Todd should be _ studied 
carefully by all commercial bee- 
keepers. See Gleanings for Janu- 
ary, 1949, page 18. 
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The American Beekeeping Federation 


Objectives and Accomplishments 
By Roy Grout 


President of American Beekeeping Federation 


_ Officers of the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation, meeting at Atlantic, 
Iowa, January 11 and 12, 1949, set 
up a list of Objectives for 1949. 
While it was understood that most 
of them already had been requested 
by the beekeeping industry in the 
form of resolutions, it was with a 
great deal of study and deliberation 
that these Objectives were selected 
as those which were of immediate 
nature and real importance to the 
common interest and general wel- 
fare of the entire industry. It should 
be considered that this does not rep- 
resent everything that the Federa- 
tion and its committees will under- 
take during the year, but it was 
thought advisable to adopt the fol- 
lowing as immediate at this time: 

1. Price support, preferably in the 
form of a loan program, that will 
assure the beekeeper 75 percent of 
parity or 12 cents in bulk contain- 
ers, whichever may be the greater. 

2. Additional honey in _ school 
lunch and institutional feeding to 
remove an apparent current surplus 
of some 5,000,000 pounds of honey 
and at the price outlined above. 

3. A renewal of our request for 
research on old formulas and the 
creation of new ones for the use of 
honey in the baking industry. 

4. A renewal of our request for 
additional research on the effect of 
agricultural insecticides and herbi- 
cides on honey bees. 

5. To continue and expand the 
work of the Committees of the Fed- 
eration for the common interest and 
general welfare of the beekeeping 
industry. 

Many of us are morally opposed 
to price support. We do not want 
production and market controls that 
may result. But until such time as 
stabilization of our honey market 
can be obtained through industry 
efforts, we see no alternative but to 
seek price support. We believe that 
we are in a period when farm com- 
modities are going to continue to 
receive price support. We believe 
that more farm products will be sup- 
ported in the future planning of the 
government. Until such time as pol- 
lination services of our honey bees 
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can be made to pay more of the bee- 
keeper’s cost, and until such time as 
marketing methods are developed to 
the end that price stabilization is 
obtained, we have little alternative 
but to seek price support along with 
other farm commodities. 

The percentage—75 per cent of 
parity—has been established partly 
because we felt that it would fit in 
well with the future farm program 
of price support. It is purely an ar- 
bitrary figure but placed in our Ob- 
jective to take care of possible up- 
ward fluctuation in the markets of 
other items which the beekeeper 
must purchase. Those who go to 
Washington to attempt to solve in- 
dustry problems will be instructed 
to seek price support, preferably in 
the form of a loan program, and to 
set the percentage wherever it is 
advisable. 

What is parity for honey in bulk 
containers? Sincere efforts have 
been made by industry representa- 
tives in Washington to determine 
this. Parity is based on the price of 
a commodity in all kinds of markets 
in all types of containers, and Wash- 
ington officials have been unable to 
tell us what parity is for honey in 
bulk containers. 

We must also not get the price of 
honey too high—out of line with 
the price of competitive commodi- 
ties. Inasmuch as we do not know 
what 90 per cent of parity means, 
particularly as applied to the honey 
producer, industry leaders have pre- 
ferred to name the figure of 12 cents 
per pound for honey in bulk con- 
tainers. It was for this reason that 
the Washington Conference on Hon- 
ey Marketing Problems, in their 
recommendation to the Production 
and Marketing Administration last 
September, asked for price support 
which would assure the producer 12 
cents per pound in bulk containers. 
It is believed that the 12-cent figure 
would not price honey too high to 
the consumer, and would still offer 
the producer the possibility of at 
least obtaining his cost of produc- 
tion. It was with this background 
of knowledge and level thinking 
that the first immediate objective of 
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the Federation was established. 

The stabilization of the price of 
honey at a figure which will make 
it possible for the honey producer 
to produce and market his crop of 
honey is fundamental to the contin- 
ued success of the beekeeping indus- 
try. This will prevent drastic re- 
ductions in the numbers of colonies 
thus maintaining the _ pollination 
services of our honey bees in the 
production of more than 50 of our 
tood crops. 

The pollination services of our 
honey bees is more important than 
that. It is responsible for the pol- 
lination of legumes which are the 
basis of pastures for livestock and 
the production of milk, butter, and 
cheese, as well as beef, pork, mut- 
ton, leather, and wool. It is one of 
the chief factors in soil conservation 
practices which preserve our very 
soil in order to maintain our agri- 
cultural economy. Our legumes 
make possible the maintaining of 
our soil fertility resulting in in- 
creased yields of food and seed 
crops as well as the production of 
vegetables and fruits which are 
more highly nutritious because of 
soil fertility. We know that polli- 
nation not only results in increased 
set of seed and fruit but also im- 
proves the quality of many fruits, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables, 
and even the length of fiber of cot- 
ton. In many respects, beekeeping 
is the very basis of agriculture and, 
consequently, of the economy of our 
nation. 

Our second Objective is that ad- 
ditional purchases of honey be made 
for the school lunch program and 
for institutional feeding to take care 
of an apparent current surplus of 
5,000,000 pounds of honey. We are 
asking that this honey be purchased 
at a figure that will enable the pro- 
ducer to obtain 12 cents in bulk 
containers. We do not favor a gov- 
ernment purchase on a basis that 
will result in depressing honey 
prices. But the industry should rec- 
ognize that the supplying of many 
thousands of school children with 
fine quality table honey has a tre- 
mendous educational value that is 
sure to affect the consumption of 
honey. 

The next Objective is a renewal 
of previous requests of the beekeep- 
ing industry. The Federation, in its 
meeting more than a year ago at 
Salt Lake City, sent a Resolution to 
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Washington asking for research on 
uses of honey in the baking indus- 
try. In late September, industry 
representatives were told by Wash- 
ington officials that this request had 
been received too late to get into 
their program for 1948, and they 
suggested that we renew our re- 
quest. ‘the Washington Conference 
on Honey Marketing Problems ac- 
cordingly submitted a recommenda- 
tion that this research be granted 
the industry by the Production and 
Marketing Administration. Inas- 
much as no granting of these re- 
quests had occurred by the time of 
une St. Louis meeting of the Federa- 
tion, Resolution No. 3 again made 
this request in behalf of the bee- 
keeping industry. This bakery re- 
search is only the foundation of 
what the industry needs to regain 
its industrial markets for honey. 

The renewal of the beekeeping 
industry’s request for research on 
chemical poisoning of honey bees is 
our tourth Objective. This is of ex- 
treme importance to the beekeeping 
industry everywhere. A _ host of 
new insecticides and herbicides have 
been developed and are being plac- 
ed upon the agricultural market 
with little regard as to their possi- 
ble effects on beneficial insects. An 
extensive research project will be 
required over a period of time to 
determine the potential injury to 
bees of these chemical poisons, and 
to make recommendations to pre- 
vent their destruction to our bees. 

Our last Objective is broad—to 
continue and to expand the work 
of the Committees of the Federation 
for the common interest and gen- 
eral welfare of the beekeeping in- 
dustry—a host of activities. This 
is the grinding part of our job but 
the part that will bring the great- 
est benefit to the beekeeping indus- 
try over a period of years. The work 
of nearly every Committee of the 
Federation is long-range in nature 
—for the purpose of building our 
organization and for the purpose of 
improving things within the indus- 
try and of establishing the beekeep- 
ing industry in its true and proper 
place with respect to other agricul- 
tural and industrial ways of liveli- 
hood. This is the work that ulti- 
mately will obtain the greatest ben- 
efits for the industry over a period 
of time. 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Annual Report 


From a One Colony Apiary in Southern Maryland 
By Leonard C. Rennie, Arlington, Virginia 


(Continued from February) 
Reversing Pays Dividends 

That swarm was the result of a 
miscalculation. Somewhere I had 
read that reversing supers—that is, 
placing the brood chamber on top 
when the queen went up into the 
food chamber, thus releasing cell 
space always above the queen as 
fast as sealed brood emerged—was a 
preventive of swarming. I followed 
this practice successfully until July 
13. After that I decided the swarm- 
ing season was past. On August 26 
a large swarm was cast by No. 1. 
The departing bees alighted on a 
fence post. The weight of the bees 
pulled a trumpet vine from the post 
so that the bees settled in the tangle 
of stalks around the roots. All that 
I had read about hiving a swarm 
was useless in this case, but for- 
tunately the swarm remained until 
dusk. I had no empty hives avail- 
able, so placed a three-frame nu- 
cleus box on a sheet of newspaper. 
On top of the nucleus I placed a 
cardboard carton containing some 
frames of foundation. It was prob- 
ably as strange a combination as 
emergency ever evolved. I picked 
up the fumbling bees in my cupped 
hands, keeping an eye out for the 
queen, and dumped them in front of 
the entrance. When it was no long- 
er possible to pick up the bees be- 
cause of their disorganized state I 
rested my gloved hand among them 
and let them climb up my arm for 
a few inches. When I had enough 
of a cluster I would shake them off 
in front of the hive. They all crawl- 
ed inside or up on the front. 

Darkness prevented me from fin- 
ishing the job, but early next morn- 
ing I continued this slow and fan- 
tastic method of hiving a swarm, 
finally discovering the queen wan- 
dering among the dead stalks and 
leaves. I picked her up and placed 
her in the entrance. She accepted 
the hint. By the time I had brought 
a new hive down the following 
weekend, she had put up three 
frames containing some eggs and 
brood, as well as some honey and 
pollen. A heavy goldenrod and su- 
mac flow has since forced the need 
for a food chamber, given October 
3. <A recently-vacated queen cell 
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The first winter in Charles County I made 

a wind break by piling sunflower stalks 

against a fallen limb. It seemed to work. 

But now I have a whole woods of loblolly 
pines for a wind break. 











My first upper entrance was above the 

hand hold. Never again. Too many stings 

on the tender side of the wrist. I drill to 
one side now. 
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indicates that the old queen has been 
superseded. The new one is light 
leather- colored and her offspring 
look like pure Italian. What now, 
Brother Mendel? 

To help strengthen this late colo- 
ny I placed two supers of drip-ex- 
tracted frames (my extractor, or- 
dered this summer, has not yet ar- 
rived) above the inner cover with 
the block removed. They were 
cleared within a week. I don’t think 
I need fear for No. 6 for the coming 
winter, and there will be pollen 
substitute and syrup to help out if 
the spring comes late again. 

Six Colonies from One 

Notice that I now have six colo- 
nies, one of which has two food 
chambers above the brood, three 
others each have one. The remain- 
ing two each have a food chamber 
above, but only three or four frames 
are drawn and capped. Both these 
hives stood where they did not get 
the early morning sun. In this cli- 
mate these small reserves may not 
matter. I’ll know next spring. 

Colonies No. 2 through No. 5 were 
created by taking two frames of 
brood and one of honey from No. 1, 
and giving an Italian queen. Re- 
member, this ‘“‘bleeding’”’ did not pre- 
vent No. 1 from giving me about 
200 lbs. surplus. Numbers 2 and 3 
gave me a full shallow super each, 
in addition to filling their own 
brood and food chambers. 


Comb Honey 

One of the shallow supers from 
No. 1 contained comb honey in 4x5 
sections. Having read all about the 
swarming difficulty attendant upon 
working for comb honey in this area 
I was atraid to risk any of this year’s 
colonies by working according to 
published comb honey procedures. 
Too, I did not know anything about 
the time and duration of local hon- 
ey flows. Nevertheless I kept one 
super of 4x5 sections above any 
other deep or shallow supers given 
to No. 1. This resulted in 20 fully 
drawn and capped sections and the 
remainder partially filled and cap- 
ped. I kept the 20 for home use and 
will use the others for bait sections 
on the two hives next year. On one 
I shall follow this year’s procedure. 
The other will be worked “accord- 
ing to the book’’. 


Lost Honey 
Please note that throughout this 
report I have said that a colony 
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“save me” a certain surplus. The 
bees gave, but I did not necessarily 
get. for instance: One morning I 
removed a full deep super trom No. 
4. 4t Contained tulip poplar honey, 
UarkKish, bul lastly. she super being 
so heavy, ana naving given myseit 
a tWist walle lifting 1t irom the hive, 
4 piacea an inner cover above and 
be1oW 1t and set it aside to pick up 
4aler With the Car. Wnen 1 came by 1n 
We evening 1 tound that the top 
cover had slipped or peen nuzzied 
aslae by a aog or otmer animal, and 
every pee irom miles around was 
miluing 1n and Over that super. Ll 
was stung tnrough my iteather 
gioves and through tne canvas 
steeves and |snirt. Figuring that 
much ot the honey would tind its 


way back into my own supers, IL 
gave up. ‘Lhe next morning | had 
1U nice Clean irames ot drawn 


comb, reaay to be tilled again. 

{ lost more honey in another way. 
Whue awaiting delivery of that not- 
yet-recelived extractor { stacked two 
supers in my basement in Washing- 
ton. ‘Lne warmtn helped hatch un- 
noticed wax worm eggs. ‘lwo weeks 
jater 1 happened to notice honey 
aripping irom the taple and running 
along the tloor. It was a rich mess 
and the worms were tat and happy. 
ihe bees had given me the honey, 
but 1 did not get it. Hencetorth 1 
stack outdoors, with carbon bisul- 
pnidae to Keep the worms from de- 
veloping. 

I learned a lot this year. Among 
other things I learned that every 
lume a swarm trom any direction 


lands near a neighbor’s barn or 
home, you hear that ‘fa swarm of 
your bees nearly stung my best 


mule” (or ‘“‘my wife” or “‘my grand- 
child’). If you have but one hive 
you still get credit for all bee trou- 
ples within a tive-mile radius. But 
you'll get no credit for better polli- 
nation or heavier crops. 

I also learned that most beekeep- 
ing in my area (although there are 
a couple of exceptions) consists of 
giving a super in the spring and re- 
moving it in the fall. Swarming 
is taken for granted and the only 
increase is made by hiving a swarm. 

Another thing I learned is that if 
you are not very tall and strong, 
deep supers above three high are 
dangerous to handle without equip- 
ment. Ill use more shallow ones. 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Section Comb Honey Production 


By George Rehman, North Baltimore, Ohio 


(Continued from February) 
Sections and Foundation 

To get much work done on any 
job, the best way is to perform one 
manipulation at a time, so I fold all 
my sections first. I find a small 
cheap section press is satisfactory 
when fastened to a 2 x 12 inch plank 
about 4 feet long and well braced so 
the press will stay square, then it 
can be moved where needed. 

A clean 5-gallon honey can with 
the top cut out and a very small 
hole in one bottom corner makes a 
fine stream of water to wet the sec- 
tions at the corners. Water from 
a 10-quart pail is emptied into the 
can and the pail set back under to 
catch the water again. 

I wet sections in the morning, pil- 
ing them on the bench and covering 
them with paper so they will not 
dry out too quickly. I fold them in 
the afternoon, putting the folded 
sections in the supers, squaring 
them in section holders with the end 
wedges in place, then stacking su- 
pers and covering to keep clean. 

Foundation will not stick to wet 
sections so all sections will be dry 
by the time the foundation is put in. 
After folding, the sections must be 
kept square in the section holders. 

After all my sections are folded I 
stamp Grade No. 1, Net wt. 11 oz., 
with a neat rubber stamp on the top 
so the letters will be under the par- 
affin. More will be said on this sub- 
ject later in a chapter under grading 
and selling. 

Next, I cut all the thin super 


foundation I need, a job about which 
I am very particular. 


I use a regu- 





lar miter box as sold by bee supply 
firms, and a scalloped edge bread 
knife as it makes a cleaner cut. 
About one-third pound of founda- 
tion is cut at one time, making sure 
the sheets of wax fit the end and 
sides of the miter box and do not 
move during the cutting as they 
must be cut square to do a good job. 
The knife is set in a clean pan of 
soapy water when not in use. The 
cut foundation is packed back in 
the cardboard boxes until needed. 

To fasten foundation in sections 
I use three units of the multiplex 
fastener nailed to two sturdy pieces 
of wood, and if the multiplex fas- 
teners have movable blocks I fasten 
them solidly with very small nails 
as the foundation must slide over 
these blocks which can be made 
smooth if rubbed with a little vase- 
line. 

I take three section holders with 
folded sections from a super and 
place over the blocks with the bot- 
toms of the sections and holders to 
my right, as I work right-handed. 
I place the 12 full-sized pieces of 
wax with the rows of cells perpen- 
dicular on top of the blocks inside 
the folded sections. I use a small 
single electric hot plate to heat a 
regular foundation fastener resem- 
bling a wide putty knife. On the 
edge of the hot plate so it will be 
warm but not hot enough to melt 
wax, I have a 3}%-inch square piece 
of store goods wood box with a piece 
of a flat tin or section holder rest 
318 long, slightly sharpened and 
nailed to the edge of this piece of 
wood. I push the sections and sec- 
tion holders clear to the 
right of the blocks and 
pick up the regular 
foundation fastener and 
melt the full-sized piece 
of foundation to the 


Honey house showing a 

row of pussywillows for 

shade on hot west side 
of shop. 
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Multiplex foundation fastener as I use it, 

electric hot plate and tools for fastening 

top and bottom starters of wax foundation 
in sections. 


bottom of all 12 sections. I then 
push the sections and holders all to 
the left, then pick up the other tool, 
cutting all pieces of wax off about 
1% inch above the bottom of the sec- 
tions. Then I pick up the unit of 
12 sections carefully as all sections 
have been pushed to the left, and 
turn half way around, then fasten 


BEEKEEPING FEDERATION 
(Continued on page 145) 

To give the reader a better idea 
of the work of the Federation, a 
partial list of what the Federation 
has accomplished for the beekeep- 
ing industry during its relatively 
short period of existence is given 
below: 

1. The Soil Conservation Service 
and other agricultural groups have 
become interested in the importance 
of the pollination service rendered 
by the bees to the extent that prior- 
ity is now given to the planting of 
those plants beneficial to the honey 
producer. 

2. A more judicious use of insecti- 
cides and herbicides is being estab- 
lished in agricultural practices. 

3. Progress has been augmented 
in better control of bee diseases, 
the production of improved strains 
of honey bees, and more efficient 
methods of colony management. 

4. Better grades for honey are be- 
ing perfected, along with regula- 
tions to require the use of grades in 
interstate shipments of honey in 
consumer size packages. 

(Continued on page 173) 
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the remaining large pieces of wax 
to the top side of the 12 sections. 
Result: top and bottom starters are 
in. I put the three section holders 
with sections finished back in the 
super and take out three more hold- 
ers with sections. 

I have a switch on my electric 
hot plate turning on and off as need- 
ed to regulate the heat on the tools. 
When the fastener gets too much 
wax on the blade I do not wipe it 
off but set it on a piece of marble 
just for a second to remove excess 
wax which can be scraped off into 
the wax can. With a little practice 
a lot of foundation can be fastened 
in a day and a good job done. 

After all supers have foundation 
in the sections I put separators be- 
tween the section holders and put 
in clean springs that have been boil- 
ed in lye water, rinsed clean, and 
dried. 

Paraffining sections is next. Be 
careful of fire. Stack and cover su- 
pers when done. 

This completes the shop work ex- 
cept folding and pasting cases for 


comb honey. 
(To be continued) 


Front Cover Page 
An Ant-Proof Hive Stand 

By Chas. J. Koover, Altadena, Cal. 

When I cast these concrete hive 
stands five years ago I pressed four 
small jiggers in the tops of each of 
them. The long bolts which I had 
fitted to the bottom boards are rest- 
ing in each of these jiggers on the 
hive stands. Kerosene was poured 
into these jiggers and it prevented 
the Argentine ants from crossing 
over. But the stench of rotting bees 
which had drowned in the kerosene 
was so awful that I tried something 
else. Each glass jigger was filled 
with the cheapest wheel bearing 
grease I could buy. And up to this 
day not a single ant has ever crossed 
the grease nor has any bee ever got- 
ten stuck in it. The remarkable 
thing is that the grease has never 
been changed and it has become 
black with grime and dust. And I 
repeat, it has been five years since 
I filled them. However, let a branch 
touch a hive and the ants are right 
there to cross over to the hive. It 
seems that I have stumbled onto a 
real ant control but have not men- 
tioned it before until I was sure. 
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Second Glances 


“It’s your own fault—now get out 
of it!”” seems to be about the con- 
census of Harold Clay’s remarks at 
the National Federation meeting, 
and his remarks contain a large ele- 
ment of truth that is unpleasant 
medicine. We cannot deny that 
prices went unduly high after re- 
moval of control, that any and all 
kinds of honey were packed, that 
local markets built up over years 
were abandoned—even to refusal of 
requests to be allowed to buy hon- 
ey, and that price cutting became 
all too common when the slump 
started. If we learn from _ these 
mistakes, keep faith in our industry 
and not go over entirely to the side 
of the prophets of gloom, and uti- 
lize all possible opportunities for 
publicity and development of mar- 
keting, we can perhaps be able to 
say “all chastisement is grevious for 
the present, nevertheless afterwards 
—’’. But just a further word—we 
must also recognize the fact that it 
is hard under present conditions for 
many to make both ends meet, so 
must not place too severe blame for 
the grasping at any way out (p. 73). 

The roll-call of the St. Louis Con- 
vention seems to include most of the 
well known men in, or connected 
with, beekeeping. That is a good 
sign for the future effectiveness of 
the organization. A word on one 
item—mentioning the use of honey 
by bakers. Before any large scale 
market here can be developed, bak- 
ers must be assured of a fairly uni- 
form grade of honey and a depend- 
able source through all times. Too 
many bakers who had used honey 
formulas for years found themselves 
denied honey at the time they need- 
ed it most—when the market went 
wild (pages 76-78). 

Comb honey production can help 
solve our marketing problems only 
if good comb honey is _ produced 
(page 79). The series of articles 
Mr. Rehman is beginning is empha- 
sizing that from the first—and right- 
ly. They will be worth careful 
reading. 

Two-queen systems of colony ar- 
rangement have been coming more 
and more to attention the past few 
years, although the idea of course is 
not new. Mr. Gerstner’s method 
does have much to commend it, es- 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


pecially in ease of brood chamber 
examination, which would seem to 
do a lot to eliminate the extra labor 
which has kept many other like pro- 
posals from popular approval (page 
80). I like too that one still will 
have two colonies at the end of the 
flow, if so desired. Perhaps they 
could be wintered as one large col- 
ony (with consequent lower winter 
loss) and early divisions made in 
the spring to make up the two units. 
The whole method does look attrac- 
tive. 

Honey baked apples are a real 
treat. Thank ‘you, Mrs. Nielsen, 
for bringing them to attention again. 
And I notice that three recipes this 
month make use of pineapple in one 
form or another. I should visit the 
Nielsen home! (page 87). 

That sulfa could be an adulterant 
in honey is a possibility that should 
not be ignored when we think of 
large scale feeding of medicated syr- 
up. It could cause serious harm to 
our industry. So use this new drug 
wisely and it can be a positive aid. 
Large scale feeding as a preventive 
would not seem to be wise—or even 
effective. 

Acetic acid for honey removal 
would be preferable to the pré«sent 
use of carbolic if it is equally ef- 
fective, as it is a mild acid in gen- 
eral household use and would occa- 
sion no alarm among consumers. 
Let’s have further information on 
this (page 90). 

Don’t stress the health angle too 
much in honey marketing, says 
Propolis Pete and I think he’s 
right: it should be used in modera- 
tion. So many things have been 
put out as essential to health and 
happiness that consumers are right- 
ly skeptical. Make your pack good 
enough so the “try and you’ll buy 
more” approach can be used confi- 
dently, and state all claims moder- 
ately (page 91). 

Price support for honey — how 
should we obtain it? By trying to 
get the Morrison Bill through (page 
96), by real and continuous support 
of our agencies such as the Honey 
Institute and the Federation, or by 
both—the first as a temporary stop- 
gap and the last as a permanent 
program? Let’s think it over—care- 
fully. 

GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Honey Ways with Dried Fruits 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 











Honey fig-nut torte.—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


Along about this time of the year, 
if your household is anything like 
the Nielsen’s, the shelves in the fruit 
cupboard are becoming alarmingly 
bare. And, more and more fre- 
quently, we must supplement menus 
with puddings, pies, and dried fruit 
concoctions. 

From breakfast fruits, through 
sandwiches, to and including lus- 
cious pies, dried fruits and honey 
team up beautifully to satisfy appe- 
tites sharpened by nippy winds. 
Many will insist that prunes have 
enough natural sugar without ad- 
ditional sweetening. However, a bit 
of honey, alone or with a bit of lem- 
on or orange rind, or a stick of cin- 
namon produces a piquant dish to 
start the day off with a zip. While 
the tartness of dried apricots just 
naturally invites a bit of honey 
sweetening, too. 

Slices of white or cracked wheat 
honey bread spread with peanut but- 
ter blended with honey make ideal 
sandwiches (try the crunchy type of 
peanut butter, too—won’t stick!). 
For variety cover with raisins sim- 
mered in hot water to plump. Yum! 

Honey Apricot Bavarian 

One package lemon-flavored gel- 
atin, 1 cup boiling water, 1 cup ap- 
ricot puree, grated rind of one or- 
ange, juice of 1 lemon, ™% cup hon- 
ey, and % cup cream, whipped. 

Dissolve gelatin in boiling water, 
add apricot puree, stir in rind, juice, 
and honey. Chill and when partial- 
ly set, beat until frothy. Fold in 
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cream whipped stiff. Pour into 
large mold or individual glasseg. 
Garnish with honey sweetened 


whipped cream and chopped nuts, 
if desired. 
Honey Fig-Nut Torte 

Two eggs, separated, 12 cup brown 
sugar, 43 cup honey, 142 cups whole 
wheat flakes, 1% cup sifted flour, % 
teaspoon baking powder, '% tea- 
spoon salt, 1 cup finely cut figs or 
dates, and % cup chopped nutmeats. 

Beat egg yolks until thick and 
lemon-colored; add sugar and hon- 
ey. Crush whole wheat flakes into 
fine crumbs and combine with flour 
sifted with baking powder and salt. 
Add figs and nutmeats; mix well. 
Stir into first mixture. Fold in stiff- 
ly-beaten egg whites. Pour batter 
into greased square pan and bake 
in slow oven, 325 degrees F., 30 to 
35 minutes. Cut into bars and serve 
with whipped cream or pudding 
sauce. Yield: 12 bars (8x 8-inch 
pan.) 

Honey Raisin Pie 

Two cups seedless raisins, 1 cup 
water, 13 cup honey, 2 tablespoons 
flour, 2 tablespoons butter, juice 
and grated half of lemon, and pas- 
try. ; 

“Simmer raisins in water until 
plump. Blend honey, flour, and but- 
ter: add raisins and cook until thick- 
ened. Add lemon juice and rind. 
Cool and turn into pastry-lined pie 
pan. Cover with top crust or lattice 
of pastry. Bake in hot oven, 450 
degrees F., about 30 minutes. 
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Asked and Answered 


Requeening as Swarm Control 


Measure in Comb Honey Production 
. Question: I read the two fine articles on 
“Honey in the Comb” by Carl E. Killion 
in the April and May issues of Gleanings 
and I am going to try his method of swarm 
control on about 50 colonies next year. 
However, I am not quite certain what he 
would do when there is a succession of 
honey fiows such as I have—clover, buck- 
wheat, and goldenrod. I have a swarming 
condition during each flow. Will requeen- 
ing as he does it work only during the 
honey flow during which it is done or for 
a ssa of the season?—Stephen E. Koziar, 





t 


; Answer: In our opinion requeen- 
ing during the first major honey 
flow in your locality would control 
swarming for the remainder of the 
season. Bees are not so likely to 
swarm during the buckwheat and 
goldenrod honey flow as they are 
earlier in the season. Sometimes, 
however, when the weather is quite 
hot during late summer, bees may 
swarm during the buckwheat and 
goldenrod honey flow. This, how- 
ever, seems to be the exception rath- 
er than the rule. Requeening at the 
beginning of the season is not infal- 
lible for swarm prevention but it is 
a worth while swarm control mea- 
sure. 


. —, 
Galvanized Tub for Honey 

Question. —If I use a new galvanized 
tub with a honey gate attached to bottle 
honey, will the galvanized tub cause the 
honey to become dark? It will be in the 
tub only long enough to be bottled.—Jos. 
W. Irvin, Ohio. 


Answer.—The galvanized tub will 
be all right for a tank to use in bot- 
tling honey. We use this material 
in our honey extractors. After long 
use the galvanizing becomes a little 
dark but the honey is not harmed on 
short contact with the metal. While 
we have never heard of any diffi- 
culty, nevertheless we do not advise 
leaving honey in a galvanized tank 
for several weeks or months, but 
for your use, especially since you 
say it would be in the tub only long 
enough to be bottled, there will be 
no trouble, we are sure. 


od 
Bees On the Snow 

Question.—For the past two days I have 
been watching bees very closely. We 
have about three inches of snow and the 
weather is considerably warm with plenty 
of sunshine. My bees come out of the 
upper hive auger hole and fly around for 
a few seconds and then drop to the snow 
where they move around for a few sec- 
onds and then remain still. Is there any 
remedy for the above occurrence?—John 
Slip, Conn. 
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Answer.—You will probably lose 
a few bees that fly out during the 
winter months and alight on the 
snow. Asa rule, these are old bees 
that have perhaps outlived their 
usefulness. Most of the young bees 
remain in the hive unless they ac- 
tually need a cleansing flight. We 
are interested in knowing that your 
hives are equipped with an upper 
entrance which gives the bees an 
opportunity to get out of the hive 
easily. There is no reason for un- 
due worry concerning your bees. 


Lye for Disinfecting Hives 

Question.—Is the practice of treating 
AFB equipment in a lye water satisfac- 
tory? Is lye necessary?—R. Milton Kee, 
Ont. 

Answer.—The use of lye in boil- 
ing water for cleaning hive parts 
that are said to be infected with 
AFB is not absolutely necessary. 
Authorities tell us that submerging 
hive parts in boiling water for 20 
minutes will make them safe for 
future use. Lye in water would 
tend to remove the paint from hives. 


a 
Dark Honey in Food Chamber 
Darkening Light Honey 

Question.—How can I prevent dark hon- 
ey in the food chamber from being car- 
ried up into the supers next season whben 
they begin to enlarge their brood nest? 
I have had some clover honey darkened 
that way.—Harris C. Harvey, N. Y. 

Answer.—Your problem of hav- 
ing dark fall honey mixed with light 
honey the following season, espe- 
cially honey from clover, is not eas- 
ily solved. One way to get around 
this would be to remove the food 
chamber to another stand beside the 
parent colony, at the beginning of 
the clover flow, giving this food 
chamber a bottom and a _ cover. 
Enough brood and bees should be 
left in this food chamber to enable 
the bees to rear a young queen. 
This food chamber set aside would 
then be serving two purposes: first, 
as a queen rearing unit, and sec- 
ondly as a food chamber. Supers 
should be placed on the hive on the 
parent stand, then at the close of 
the season the surplus honey is re- 
moved and the food chamber now 
having a young queen should be 
placed back on the parent hive 
with the old queen. The young 
queen would likely be retained and 
the old queen disposed of. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 





In last month’s talk I had some- 
thing to say about the Why, When, 
and Where of Beekeeping. In this 
talk I shall try to explain the How 
of Beekeeping. However, there is 
more to this than can be given in 
one talk. 

As I have said in the past, all I 
can do is emphasize the principles 
of apiary management. I cannot tell 
you exactly how and when you 
should put on supers, take off hon- 
ey, or perform other manipulations 
in the apiary. Beekeeping is differ- 
ent from any other business in that 
no two seasons are alike and no two 
colonies are exactly alike. 

Last year at this time we were 
having cold winter weather in this 
locality. The bees had not had a 
good cleansing flight since the pre- 
vious November. This winter bees 
have had periodic cleansing flights 
and all colonies that went into win- 
ter in good condition are now in ex- 
ceptionally good condition. 

Last evening I visited one of my 
yards consisting of 32 colonies. As 
the colonies are not packed I took 
a peek into the tops of the hives and 
found all of them alive and in ex- 
ceptionally fine condition. 

What I am afraid of is that we 
may have some cold -spells which 
may give vegetation a setback and 
perhaps freeze the pollen-bearing 
plants. 

Today, February 16th, being a 
nice sunshiny day with the bees fly- 
ing freely, I decided to put on my 
veil, light the smoker, and go into 
three strong colonies in what we 
call the experimental yard, directly 
west of the Gleanings office. 

I expected to find a considerable 
amount of brood in the strong colo- 
nies because in previous years I 
have examined colonies about the 
middle of February and have found 
about three small patches of brood 
the size of a man’s hand in the mid- 
dle combs of each hive. There has 
been sealed brood with emerging 
bees which would indicate that 
queens must have begun laying dur- 
ing the latter part of January. 

Just today I note from the Feb- 
ruary 1949 ‘Wisconsin Horticul- 
ture” that H. J. Rahmlow in an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘When Does Brood 
Rearing Begin?’ mentions finding 
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two combs with patches of brood on 
January 14th. There were also 
young emerging bees. 

In one fairly strong colony I found 
brood in two combs today, the larg- 
est patch being about five by seven 
inches, with young emerging bees 
on the comb. The other comb con- 
tained a small amount of unsealed 
brood and some eggs. 

I expected to find a considerable 
amount of brood in one unusually 
populous colony but found no brood 
whatsoever. On a cold morning, 12 
or 15 degrees above zero, this colo- 
ny occupied the spaces between nine 
combs and the cluster extended 
down into the bottom chamber as 
well. Just why this very populous 
colony did not have brood I am un- 
able to say. The colony did not act 
queenless. 

The next populous colony exam- 
ined had brood in only one comb 
with a few cells of sealed brood. 
This colony also occupied nine 
spaces between combs on a cold 
morning. It is probable that if we 
had some below-zero weather, the 
cluster would shrink down to a 
space filling seven or eight spaces 
between combs instead of nine. 

I took some pictures today of the 
colonies which will appear in a fu- 
ture issue. 

Plan Your Work, 
Then Work Your Plan 

A few years ago a tramp came to 
our back door for a hand-out. Af- 
ter giving him a sandwich I said to 
him, ‘Well, where are you going 
now?’ 

He replied, ‘I don’t know.” 

Is it any wonder he did not ar- 
rive? Chances are he is still going 
nowhere. 

In beekeeping we have to know 
something about where we are go- 
ing. Then we have to do something 
about arriving at our destination. 

What is the Objective 
in Beekeeping? 

It seems to me it should be secur- 
ing the maximum crop of honey and 
wax. If someone were to ask me 
for a definition of beekeeping, I 
would reply, ‘Successful beekeep- 
ing is producing and marketing the 
maximum crop of honey at the min- 
imum of expense.’ Perhaps some- 
one has a better definition. 
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Populous Colonies at 
the Right Time 

It is becoming more and more ob- 
vious to me each year that the main 
reason some of us fall down on se- 
curing the maximum crop of honey 
is that we do not have populous col- 
onies of the proper strength at the 
right time. 

In some instances a major honey 
flow may last only two or three 
weeks. It is extremely essential 
that beekeepers in such localities 
have their colonies right up to the 
peak of strength at the beginning of 
the flow. Sometimes beekeepers 
have colonies that are quite popu- 
lous but a large percentage of the 
bees are not old enough to be field- 
ers. Authorities tell us that bees do 
not become fielders or honey gath- 
erers until they are over two weeks 
old. This being the case, we must 
keep clearly in mind the fact that a 
fertile egg laid by a queen does not 
become a field bee or a honey gath- 
erer until a little over five weeks 
after that egg is laid. It takes three 
weeks for the egg to develop into a 
young hatching bee, then two weeks 
for that young bee to become a full- 
fledged fielder. After emerging from 
the cell, that bee performs a variety 
of duties: feeding the babies, clean- 
ing cells in preparation for the 
queen to lay, building wax cells, 
fanning the hive to evaporate the 


water from nectar, guarding the 
hive entrance, distributing nectar 


carried in by field bees, and then 
eventually becoming a fielder. 

You will thus realize the extreme 
importance of having brood rearing 
continue during the spring months 
and right up until the beginning of 
the major flow. 

In this section of Ohio the main 
flow usually begins about the 10th 
of June, or perhaps a little earlier 
or a little later, depending on the 
nature of the season. It will thus be 
seen that bees that become fielders 
by the 10th of June came from eggs 
that were laid by the queen the first 
week in May. 

In this part of Ohio the main flow 
usually lasts until about the middle 
of July. In western Ohio, in areas 
where sweet clover is prevalent, 
and in other sweet clover states, the 
main flow will continue throughout 
July until early August. 

This means then that it is neces- 
sary for queens to do heavy laying 
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throughout May and early June in 
order to keep up the population of 
hives; in other words, to have the 
birth rate in the hives exceed the 
death rate. 

When we get a picture of what 
actually happens and what is need- 
ed to bring about satisfactory re- 
sults in honey production, we can 
then proceed more intelligently to 
apply expert management. 

The reason I am stressing these 
points in this March talk instead of 
waiting until later talks is that all 
of us may take a look ahead a bit 
and then plan accordingly. 

Now then, just what is necessary 
in the production of these very pop- 
ulous colonies of bees? I have been 
trying to say in my talks given at 
meetings over the country that in 
this matter of intelligent apiary 
management we must have good 
bees and good beekeeping equip 
ment. 

A Word About Good Bees 

Obviously, strains or races of bees 
are somewhat similar to human be- 
ings in that some are good workers 
and others are just plain lazy. Some 
colonies of bees are superior in hon- 
ey-gathering qualities. That is the 
kind of bees we want and must 
have. In some instances, these good 
honey-gathering bees are cross—in 
fact, ferocious—and extremely @if- 
ficult to handle. In the future we 
will have to combine industry and 
gentleness in the breeding of bees. 
This may be a little difficult to do 
but I believe it can and must be 
done, especially if bees are to be 
kept in heavily populated areas 
where they may come in contact 
with human beings. 

It is possible to breed from the 
best and this is what should be done. 
Bee breeders in the South are anx- 
ious to improve their stock and 
some headway is being made along 
this line. 

A desirable strain of bees should 
be vigorous and hardy as well as 
industrious. Some strains of bees 
seem to winter better than others. 
We need hardy bees. 

The Importance of Good Equipment 

Some beekeepers think they 
should have a certain kind of hive 
in order to produce a maximum 
crop. So long as a hive has mov- 
able frames with correct bee spac- 
ing and can be manipulated easily 
without stirring up the bees too 
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Row of skep hives in Holland. 
—Photo sent in by Claude 


much, such a hive can be used to ob- 
tain a large crop of honey, provided 
the honey is available. Most bee- 
keepers prefer the standard ten- 
frame hive. Some like Jumbo hives 
and others shallow supers through- 
out for both brood chambers and 
supers. 

The Importance of Good Combs 

It is extremely important that 
good combs be maintained, especial- 
ly in brood chambers. What do we 
mean by good combs? We mean 
combs that consist mainly of worker 
cells, combs that are straight and 
can be exchanged in the super or 
brood chamber, maintaining correct 
spacing between the combs. 

During the heavy brood rearing 
period of spring, prolific queens 
should have all the comb space they 
require for maximum laying. Faulty 
management that tends to bring 
about birth control of bees will au- 
tomatically reduce the crop harvest- 
ed and should be corrected. Combs 
that contain large areas of drone 
cells should be removed from brood 
chambers and good combs _ substi- 


tuted. 
The Importance of Ample Food 
Many colonies throughout’ the 


North die during March for lack of 
food, mainly because beekeepers 
have failed to give their colonies 
the necessary food the previous fall. 
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Note the middle upper entrances. 


L. 


Boyd, Waynesboro, Tenn. 


No colony should ever have less 
than 15 pounds of honey (the equiv- 
alent of three standard full combs) 
at any time during the _ spring 
months. It is possible during this 
month to provide combs of honey or 
thick sugar syrup where colonies 
need food. 

It may be necessary in some areas 
where pollen is scarce to feed either 
pollen supplement or pollen substi- 
tute in the spring so that colonies 
may continue brood rearing in nor- 
mal fashion. Bees must have pollen 
for brood rearing. One authority 
has said that one pound of pollen is 
required to produce one pound of 
bees. It is during long spells of cool 
wet weather in the spring when bees 
are unable to visit pollen plants that 
a pollen substitute or supplement 
may be needed. Perhaps bees have 
used up all of the pollen in their 
hives and may have to suspend or 
curtail brood rearing until more pol- 
len is available. 

Watch Dead Colonies 

There may be a few dead colonies 
in each yard early in the spring. It 
is important that owners of apiaries 
visit their hives quite early in March 
to close the entrances of dead colo- 
nies so that live colonies may not 
have a chance to rob the honey out 
of hives containing combs which 
may be diseased. 
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Editorials 


Government Support Woodrow 





for Honey Price? Miller and 
Roy Grout, 
representing the American Bee- 


keeping Federation, were in Wash- 
ington the week of February 14 
discussing aid for the industry with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and 
other officials of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

A loan support program, honey 
research, and a school lunch pur- 
chase were among the topics dis- 
cussed. Considerable interest in the 
industry was expressed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture officials 
and it is hoped that some aid will 
result from the discussions. 

On December 15 Government es- 
timates showed there were approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 pounds of honey 
in the hands of the producers. This 
is approximately 10,000,000 pounds 
more than the previous year, and 
60,000,000 pounds more than two 
years ago. Last June it was esti- 
mated that the beekeepers carried 
over approximately 30,000,000 
pounds from the previous year. If 
the Government should purchase 
honey for a school lunch program 
the carry-over might be expected to 
be somewhat similar to that of a 
year ago. 

It is quite likely that some Gov- 
ernment aid may be expected, but 
this alone may not be sufficient to 
move the crop. In addition, the in- 
dustry will have to use every pos- 
sible means to market honey. By 
using all the ingenuity that small 
and large packers have so well em- 
ployed in the past, any remaining 
surplus can be moved. 


a ’ 
Bees Need More bees die of 
Ample Food starvation than from 


any other cause, in- 
cluding disease. It is extremely es- 
sential, espécially during the early 
spring months, that colonies be well 
supplied with food. 

In parts of the East the weather 
has been unusually mild this past 
winter. Populous colonies that have 
an ample amount of pollen under- 
neath the honey in combs are likely 
to start brood rearing early. This 
will mean a heavy consumption of 
stores and strong hives of bees ear- 
ly in the season. 
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If the spring weather is favorable 
for nectar secretion and bee flight, 
such populous colonies may store 
more than enough to supply ample 
foods for brood rearing. However, 
if the weather should continue cool 
and rainy, populous colonies may 
run low on food, which would re- 
sult in curtailment of brood rearing 
at a most critical time in colony 
build-up. 

The article by Wm. Gran on a 
quick method of feeding (page 137) 
will be read with interest — espe- 
cially by commercial beekeepers. 

In any event, all back-lot as well 
as commercial beekeepers should be 
ready to feed hungry bees. 

a 


Seal of Acceptance As brought out 
of A. M. A. by Mrs. Grace 

of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute at the St. Louis 
meeting, the seal of acceptance of 
the American Medical Association 
for honey in infant feeding has been 
secured. This is a long step forward 
in our industry. A copy of the ad- 
vertisement used for commercial ad- 
vertising in “Hygeia”’ is found on 
page 159 accompanying the news 
notes of the Institute. 


—aw 

More Comb What is more beau- 
Honey Needed tiful and appetizing 

than a well filled 
section of white comb honey? There 
are many people who know about 
comb honey and believe in its puri- 
ty, but who are skeptical about ex- 
tracted honey. When they see some 
section honey they will say, “Now 
there is some pure honey.” 

Some beekeepers put up extract- 
ed honey in glass jars with one or 
more pieces of comb honey cut to fit 
in the jars. This combination does 
help create consumer interest in 
honey. 

A beekeeper who produces a con- 
siderable amount of section comb 
honey when conditions are right 
said he could have disposed of two 
carloads of section comb honey had 
he been able to produce that amount. 

Obviously, the production of comb 
honey is more difficult than the pro- 
duction of extracted honey. Bees 
hesitate to enter supers containing 
small sections unless conditions are 
right. It has been found that it is 
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entirely possible to produce section 
comb honey provided one has a 
good location and he employs the 
right sort of management. 

We need more section comb hon- 
ey because honey in this form helps 
to sell extracted honey. While it 
is necessary to get comb honey onto 
the market and into the hands of 
the consumer early in the season be- 
fore it has a chance to granulate, 
this can be accomplished with prop- 
er management and packaging. 


The United States 
Tariff Commission 
has just released a summary of the 
changes in the United States duty 
on honey which shows the following 
facts. 

The tariff rate on imported hon- 
eys in 1922 showed 2-2/5c tariff on 
honey from Cuba and a 3c tariff on 
countries other than Cuba. In the 
Act of 1930 the tariff remained the 
same, then in 1945 a trade agreement 
with Cuba reduced the tariff to 1- 
1/5c, trade agreements with Canada, 
Mexico, Guatemala, and San Salva- 
dor reduced the tariff on honey 
from these points to 1-1/2c. The 
Geneva Conference in 1948 reduced 
the tariff on honey from all points 
to le per pound. 

The annual import of honey av- 
eraged 87,000 pounds in the period 
from 1934 to 1936, and 236,000 
pounds in the period.1937 to 1939. 
During these periods the imports 
furnished only a very small part of 
the honey consumed in the United 
States. During 1942 to 1946 how- 
ever the annual import rose _ to 
24,000,000 pounds of which 10,000,- 
000 pounds came from Cuba, 6,000,- 
000 pounds from Mexico, and a 
large amount from other Latin 
American countries. The heavy im- 
ports in these years represented 
over 10 percent of the domestic con- 
sumption and were due primarily 
to the shortage of sugar in the 
United States and to the inability of 
Latin American countries to export 
honey to their normal European 
markets. 

Continuing imports in large vol- 
ume in 1947 and early 1948 from 
Latin American countries reflect in 
part the lack of purchasing power 
of the normal European market and 
a war born demand on the part of 
the United States baking industry 
for dark Latin American honey such 
as Cuban honey. 
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In the pre-war period imports 
were so small partly because of the 
duty and partly because of low do- 
mestic prices that they offered little 
or no competition to domestic hon- 
ey. During the war and until the 
spring of 1947 the domestic indus- 
try was able to dispose of all of its 
output at ceiling prices despite the 
increase in imports. As supplies of 
sugar became more abundant in 
1947 the demand for honey as a sub- 
stitute for sugar slackened, and the 
duty-paid prices at New York of 
West Indian honey for sale to bak- 
ers and other users declined from 
25c per pound in January, 1947, to 
little over 10c a pound in the spring 
of 1948. Despite this decline in 
price, imports from Latin America 
continued at a relatively high rate 
in the latter part of 1947 and the 
early part of 1948. 

The report goes on to state that 
“it is believed that a continuing de- 
mand by large industrial consumers 
in the United States for dark Cuban 
and Mexican honey may follow 
from the war time experience with 
this type of honey. The result may 
be in part an additional consumption 
of honey and in part a displacement 
of domestic honey. The Latin Amer- 
ican producers of light colored hon- 
ey for table use (the type produced 
in Guatemala and Argentina and to 
a limited extent in Cuba, Mexico, 
and Chile) may also seek to retain 
the war born United States market, 
since their customary European 
markets are not likely to take much 
honey for several years. This type 
of honey competes directly with 
most domestic honey.” 

The exportation of honey from 
the United States has always been 
a small portion of the total crop. 
In 1937 it ran 2,500,000 pounds 
out of 163,000,000 production. In 
1938 it ran 3,500,000 pounds out of 
223,000,000; in 1939 2,500,000 out 
of 180,000,000 production; in 1934 it 
ran 59,000 out of 189,000,000; in 
1946 198,000 out of 213,000,000 
pounds produced; 1947 1,250,000 out 
of 210,000,000. The price of the ex- 
ported honey in 1937 ran 8.2c per 
pound, in 1938 6.9c per pound,, in 
1939 7.0c, 1943 23.5c, 1946 18.7c and 
1947 23.9c. The Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom were the lead- 
ing pre-war export markets. The 
small volume of post-war exports 
has gone largely to Canada. 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





Good Days of Honey Production May Come Back 


Before I tell when and how this 
promise will be fulfilled, I should 
explain what many beekeepers 
know—that sweet clover and alfalfa 
began to disappear in localities in 
many of the northern states prior to 
and following World War II. One 
of the causes was root rot which 
made a thrifty growing plant, sweet 
clover, wilt down in a single night. 
Then alfalfa began to show blight. 
The demise of these two plants was 
a hard blow to beekeepers of most 
of the northern states. Farmers who 
were urged to produce soy beans 
readily made the substitution. This 
plant, although a legume, was not a 
honey producer. The net result of 
this was that many carload honey 
producers were left high and dry. 

The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
and agronomists assured both farm- 
ers and beekeepers that sweet clo- 
ver and alfalfa would come back. 
Soy beans were exhausting the soil 
and sweet clover and alfalfa were 
needed to build up the soil. It was 
hard to believe that these golden 
days would come back but we are 


now definitely assured ‘'that they 
have already come back in part. 
Sweet clover in North and South 


Dakota is showing up strong; oth- 
er states are giving the same evi- 
dence. 

A. I. Root’s Greatest Contribution 

to Bee Culture 

All of this is preliminary to the 
main statement I want to make. In 
the late 70’s and early 80’s A. I. 
Root took a leading part, if not at 
the head of the procession, in dis- 
covering that sweet clover was not 
a weed but a valuable crop for the 
farmer and beekeeper. Although 
he had produced a barrel of honey 
from a single colony, and 6000 Ibs. 
from 50 colonies on white clover 
and basswood, he was the first to an- 
nounce that bees were busy on a 
weed that grew along the roadsides. 
This weed was covered with bees 
from June to frost and yielded hon- 
ey during that whole time, while 
white clover seldom lasted more 
than two weeks. He later learned 
it was aclover. A. I., almost single- 
handed, spread the gospel to farmers 
and beekeepers alike, that sweet 
clover was a great honey plant— 
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that it would yield honey of superi- 
or quality—and best of all, it would 
reseed itself. Road supervisors had 
condemned it and proceeded to cut 
it down every summer, and farmers 
opposed it. 

Fortunately, the director of the 
Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster, 
Ohio, had been experimenting with 
sweet clover and had come to the 
conclusion that here was a plant 
that should not be condemned but 
propagated. Beekeepers, not wish- 
ing to antagonize authorities, went 
roaming over their localities with 
their trouser pockets filled with 
sweet clover seed, carrying a shot 
gun over their shoulders as if look- 
ing for rabbits, but meanwhile sow- 
ing the seed. 

A. I. Root, in the meantime, came 
out boldly antagonizing the old or- 
thodoxy of farming. Through this 
journal he urged beekeepers and 
farmers to grow the seed which 
they could obtain by _ thrashing 
sweet clover stalks. He then asked 
those who had tested sweet clover 
to tell of their experiences with it— 
of its value as a pasture crop. Let- 
ters came in by the hundreds. These 
he published and later incorporated 
into a pamphlet “The Truth about 
Sweet Clover’, in which was a 
wealth of material from many parts 
of the United States, showing the 
value of the new honey plant. 

A. I. Root and his friend at the 
State Experiment Station were sub- 
jected to a blast of criticism. Efforts 
were made to have the director re- 
moved from office. A. I. Root was 
threatened with lawsuits, but both 
of these men, undaunted, continued 
the fight. 

This early history of the introduc- 
tion of sweet clover is here present- 
ed not because of any opposition 
now, but to urge farmers and bee- 
keepers to plant the seed. The dif- 
ficulty is where to get the seed. 
What little is available now costs 
$16.50 a bushel. This high price will 
induce farmers to grow seed so there 
will be plenty available in the very 
near future. Enormous crops of this 
legume growing in North Dakota 
should furnish plenty of seed next 
spring. 
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oot American Honey Institute News Notes 
By Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Madison 3, Wisconsin 
‘‘Now is the time for every good man to come to 
ri- the aid of his party.” 
ild So learn the nation’s typists. For the beekeepers 
ad of the country the statement might be re-phrased 
ut this way: | ‘ 
2Prs “Now is the time for every good beekeeper to dil 
come to the aid of his industry.” oa 
= For NOW is the time. With Honey for Breakfast : AM 
na Week (April 17-23) just around the corner, and the (ece fi ) (} 
h March winds rapidly huff-puffing themselves out, it “aes ae 
th is important for every beekeeper to dust the winter’s 
he placidity from his wits and wake up to the times. , 
nt Honey for Breakfast Week is of great value to you SUP) ered yr 
ut as a beekeeper. It means a stimulated interest in 
h- honey—your honey. It means bigger sales. It means ne : 
nt a hedge around future uncertainties in the honey t a~ 
th industry. It means a sustained demand, for once an 
th interest in honey is developed it can be maintained. a a a, 
ot Honey for Breakfast Week implies Honey on the SN) | 
- Breakfast Table in every household. It hints that <7 raat / 
sn ; . P “ ee) =a 
once Honey is used on the morning cereal it will al- = » J} 
ways be used. It relies upon the knowledge that ‘ 
” when an American develops a habit he sticks by it. foe Umi 
2 And we want Honey for breakfast to be just such a 
r habit. A 
d But Honey on the Breakfast Table of every house- _ {,{, 0 nus Sxercise—and to he 
h hold is a tremendous task. It will take a heap of tiny fists. atrthisis work, work pro- 
g convincing. It will take a lot of talking. It will [irony ser de fu food te 
d take a great amount of good hard work—promotion- supply this energy—fuel food such as 
J al work. mone) 
Who is to do the convincing? Yes, we will, aS an eee oe ee thes te 
z integral part of the honey industry. And by the same€ i manyyears. trisa natural, general pur- 
token, YOU WILL, too. sigmatel 
These few pointers: might help you get started: dextrose, both of which are easily wti- 
1. Get the Honey placed in the stores. Then send  '7%¢hythechid 
for the Honey for Breakfast Week Streamers that _,hyiciss recommend honey in 


the American Honey Institute is offering free to bee- contributes significantly to the known 
keepers. These can be used in various ways. One __ nuicnt needs of the infant, itis also 
streamer placed in the front window of every store incl citi eiiin tia aia 


along Main Street is an eye-catching sight. Make 
sure that the grocers in town have plenty of stream- 
ers to use as they see fit. 

2. Contact your local newspaper and put short 
ads in the paper; in the ad you might include a short 
Honey for breakfast recipe such as grapefruit with 
Honey, or cereals with Honey. Waffles with Honey 
Butter also make an appetizing advertisement. 

3. Radio spots between programs sometimes can 
be had for the asking on small town stations. 

4. The Honey for Breakfast folders here at the In- 
stitute offices are waiting to be used. Send for them 
and see that they are distributed to the right places. 


honey in your baby's formula 


The Seal of Acceptance de- 
notes that the nutritional 
statements made in this ad- 
vertisement are acceptable to ¥ 
the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 


v 





Let us send you interesting 


information about honey — 
also new honey recipes. 









AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
bert L 


ADISON 3. WISCONSIN 


first 


The _Institute’s 
advertisement for 1949 











“Two Sweet Gifts, Citrus Fruits and Honey,” $1.00 per 100; “Honey and 
Cereals,” $1.00 per 100; “Honey to Start the Day Right,’ $1.00 per 100; 
“Honey for Breakfast,” $1.00 per 100, postpaid. 

5. Send your check for nation-wide promotion direct to American Honey 


Institute, Madison 3, Wis. For those who are selling honey through stores 
another special promotion will be on during April. Write for information. 

You are counting on the Institute; the Institute is counting on you. To- 
gether we can make a successful Honey for Breakfast Week. 
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Just News 


The annual meeting of the South- 
ern District of the Wisconsin Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held in 
the YMCA, Janesville on Thursday, 
March 17. You are cordially invit- 
ed. The program will be excellent. 
Speakers will be John Long and H. 
Rahmlow, Madison; Walter Dieh- 
nelt, Menomonee Falls; Ivan Whit- 
ing, Rockford; and R. T. Glassco, 
our County Agent.—F. C. Richard- 
son, Sec. 





—w_ 

The Virginia State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular 
winter meeting in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, on March 23 in Directors’ 
Room, Chamber of Commerce, Al- 
lied Arts Building —H. W. Weather- 
ford, Sec.-Treas. 


At the recent meeting of the New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association, the 
President, Nelson P. Shelley of Sus- 
sex was re-elected as was also Mil- 
ton H. Stricker, Secretary-Treasur- 
er, of Maple Shade.—E. G. Carr. 

<a. 


The Macon County Beekeepers’ 
Association of Illinois will meet 
March 27 at the home of Ira J. Bow- 
ers, 5% miles east of Decatur on 
State Route 36. 


—— 

The Berks County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its spring 
meeting on March 17 at the YMCA 
in Reading, Pa., at Reed and Wash- 
ington Sts. at 8 p.m.—H. F. Phillips, 
Sec.-Treas. 


— 

The North Carolina State Bee- 
keepers’ Association spring meeting 
will be held at Tarboro on March 4. 
A worthwhile program with motion 
pictures. A cordial invitation to all. 


The Missouri State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold a short Course 
in Beekeeping March 14 and 15 at 
Columbia. The following speakers 
will appear on the program: Carl 
Killion of Paris, Ill.; J. C. Dods of 
Kansas City; Leonard Robbins of 
Mt. Sterling, Ill.; F. B. Paddock of 
Ames, Iowa; G. H. Cale and Roy 
Grout of Hamilton, Ill.; and Glenn 
O. Jones of Atlantic, Iowa. 


=. 
The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at 2:30 p.m. on 
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March 20 at the Odd Fellows Hall, 
20 Lockwood Ave., New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Guest speaker following the 
meeting will be A. C. Gould, New 
York State bee inspector. — B. F. 
Miller, Publicity. 


aS 

The Palmetto State Beekeepers 
will have their spring meeting on 
March 16 in Columbia, South Car- 
olina, at the Jefferson Hotel. The 
program has not been completed, 
but we are planning to have one of 
the best programs that the state 
meeting has ever had. We have a 
number of outstanding out-of-state 
speakers.—E. S. Prevost, Extension 
Apiarist. 


a 

North Jersey Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will start its third year with 
its anniversary meeting to be held 
in Room H of the Bergen County 
Court House on Thursday evening, 
March 24, at 8:30. The meeting will 
be in Court Room style with Judge, 
Attorneys, Defendents, and Plaintiff 
all in mock fashion.—Rose Leswing, 
Sec. 


SS 

The Rhode Island Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its monthly 
meeting on March 16 at the Rhode 
Island College of Education in Prov- 
idence. The speaker will be Arthur 
M. Southwick, Supt. of Boat Locks 
and Drawbridges for the Metropoli- 
tan District Commission of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
The meeting will start promptly at 
8 p.m. 


<Sw 
The Farm & Home Congress to be 
held at Cranston Street Armory in 
Providence on March 15, 16, 17, and 
18 will feature a panel discussion 
for beekeepers with nationally 
known figures in apiculture present. 


The annual Farm and Home Week 
at Ohio State University has been 
scheduled for March 22 to 25. The 
Beekeepers’ Short Course will be 
held on March 22 and 23. A part of 
the program will be devoted to the 
commemoration of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


Michiana Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold a meeting at the YMCA on 
Mar. 20 at 2. p.m.—L -E. Bendt. Sec. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 1 
Weather: This date 
finds southern Cal- 
ifornia beekeepers 
taking stock as it 
were following one 
of the most re- 
markable Januarys 
within the memory 
of the oldest inhab- 
itants—cool to cold 
with but few days 
when the sun shone at all warmly. 
Night after night the weather man 
announced temperatures of 30, 28, 
26, and lower. Firing for lemons 
will start before midnight, and for 
oranges a little later Smudge, 
smudge, and we surely had a plenty. 
Some of the readers may not know 
that each locality is reported sepa- 
rately, and it is surprising how cold 
it will get in one locality while an- 
other only a few miles away will be 
above freezing. It is almost uncanny 
how near the weather man usually 
hits it. 

There has been considerable rain 
and most of southern California re- 
ports a normal amount up to this 
date. This is figured over a long 
period of years and we are in need 
of a lot more to fill our streams and 
reservoirs and to soak up the soil 
which is very dry underneath and 
needs a thorough wetting down 
deep. One morning we looked out 
to see the ground covered with two 
inches of snow—a thing few of us 
have ever seen. It gradually deep- 
ened as you approached the moun- 
tains a few miles to the South and 
we can yet see plenty up there. 
It was gone here the following day. 
A number of snow men were built 
on the lawns—a great curiosity to 
most of the children. ; 

The desert country, including 
Palm Springs, has had considerable 
rain as well as some snow and the 
desert verbena and other desert 
flowers should bloom in abundance 
as soon as we have some warm 
weather. It is the most backward 
of any season we have known in 
showing any evidence of spring. The 
ground has been so cold that very 
little if any grass is showing. Even 
alfileria which usually is first to 
start with the early rains shows lit- 
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tle or no evidence of growing. 

The unusually cool weather has 
retarded the colonies and building 
up is very slow. Perhaps this is for 
the best as everything seems to point 
to a late spring. We remember 
reading in some of my father’s rec- 
ords written some 50 years ago: 
“June first, and no honey at Payne 
Canyon Apiary yet”. Later he har- 
vested a good crop of black sage 
honey from this apiary. It is the 
old story—keep your colonies in 
good shape with plenty of stores and 
be ready when the harvest comes. 
One man who moved a truck load 
of bees to a wild buckwheat range 
on the desert, about 100 miles away, 
went out to move them back to their 
orange location. He found them 
sitting in ten inches of snow and ap- 
parently in good shape. 


Beekeepers with whom I have 
talked report bees with very little 
brood and plenty of stores. This is 
a most excellent condition. It is 
surprising how fast they can build 
up when warm days come and a lit- 
tle honey and pollen is brought in 
by the bees. 


Old honey is practically out of the 
hands of the beekeeper. Looks like 
ten-cent honey in 1949. 

The first big effort to bring more 
water into southern California was 
when Los Angeles built an aqueduct 
and brought the water from Owens 
Valley some 200 miles away. Then 
a few years later they reached out 
still farther and brought water from 
the Colorado River. Still the cry is 
for more water and we even hear 
talk of reaching as far as the Co- 
lumbia River for surface water. New 
reservoirs are being built and will 
conserve much water when we have 
a wet winter but they are few and 
far between and it is the constant 
flow that counts. Deep wells and 
pumping are being carried on by 
practically all communities in south- 
ern California. The water table is 
constantly being lowered and needs 
some way to replenish it. 

This is more or less a history of a 
condition many of us never experi- 
enced before and the probabilities 
are we will never see again.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, Calif. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb 2 
Weather: The snow 
is piled higher than 
usual in many 
mountain passes and 
sufficient irrigation 
water for the com- 
ing season is virtu- 
ally assured. Janu- 
ary’s temperatures 
were lower than in 
many years and 
snow fell in places 
where it had seldom 
been seen before. The mean tem- 
perature for this area was 48.3 de- 
grees, while the minimum average 
was 28.8. The thermometer reached 
a low of 20 F. on one occasion and 
frost damage to citrus fruits and to 
eucalyptus was considerable. The 
normal average rainfall to Febru- 
ary 1 is 9.08 but so far we are 1.42 
inches below normal. Strong north- 
erly winds tended to dry out the 
surface soil and to hold back the 
development of pasture grasses. Un- 
less we get considerable rain this 
month, the early palm plants may 
be delayed or reduced in quantity. 

Plant Conditions: The eucalyptus 
usually provides a source of early 
nectar and pollen in many areas but 
the recent cold has severely injured 
the leaves of many stands of euca- 
lyptus in valley locations. In the 
coastal areas the trees apparently 
have escaped cold damage and are 
in bloom at this time in some of the 
warmer locations. Ground coverage 
is sparse at this writing, pastures 
are poor, and the prospects for a 
plentiful supply of early pollen are 
none too bright. The willows, elms, 
and deciduous fruit trees, of course, 
can be expected to have an abun- 
dance of bloom. More and plentiful 
rains will have to fall this month in 
order to stimulate the mustards, 
chickweed, filaree, and other early 
plants. In the foothill and mountain 
areas, manzanita is in full bud and 
the prospects are promising. The 
deep snows will hold back its bloom- 
ing period but this may be one of 
the better years for this plant. From 
what we can learn, an _ increased 
acreage of legumes for seed will be 
planted this year, a development 
which should be good news. 

Honey Markets: A visit to the 
Sacramento markets indicated that 
retail prices cover a_ rather wide 
range caused by the effort of one or 
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two packers to cut prices for the 
sake of increasing sales. In the bet- 
ter stores one-pound jars are sell- 
ing from 31 to 33 cents, drip-cut 
servers in one-pound size from 39 
to 49 cents. Two-pound jars are 
priced from 64 cents for the better 
quality to 49 cents for an inferior 
blend. Five-pound containers are 
listed from 87 to 98 cents, the lower 
price again belonging to the same, 
shall we say, low-priced packer? 
Other brands were more uniformly 
priced. The lower-priced articles 
may reflect any one of several pos- 
sibilities. The packer may be able 
to cut his costs of packing and thus 
sell for less; or he may have an in- 
ferior honey, in which case his sales 
will be less and the profit to the 
storekeeper will be correspondingly 
lower; or he may pay less for his 
honey and, by cutting his operating 
margin, he can sell for considerably 
less than others. The ‘beekeeper 
who sells for less than the average 
market price is a definite party to 
the practice of selling for less on the 
retail market and ultimately has to 
take still less for his product. There 
is a definite difference in the qual- 
ity of the brands of honey and the in- 
ferior brands should sell for less than 
the better quality products, just the 
Same as one has to pay more for the 
better grades of most merchandise. 
Some packers advertise and so have 
to charge more for their products. 
There is no indication that the low- 
est prices increase the sales of honey. 
In most of the stores honey is dis- 
played with the competitive jams, 
jellies, and syrups. Some packers 
are attempting to replace this prac- 
tice with special well-lighted dis- 
plays which call attention to honey 
by the beauty of the exhibit and are 
profiting by the improved eye-ap- 
peal 

Amount of Honey on Hand: The 
sales of honey by producers slack- 
ened off during the latter part of 
December and January, and as a re- 
sult some beekeepers still have a 
portion or all of their honey crop 
on hand. A show of hands at a re- 
cent meeting of beekeepers in cen- 
tral California indicated that about 
half of the 1948 crop was still on 
hand. Some beekeepers have sold 
all of their crop at a good price in 
retail containers on the Farmers 
Markets of different cities and more 
can take advantage of this outlet. 
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The small cooperative idea is again 
being considered in order to market 
the honey now on hand. Honey pro- 
duction and marketing lends itself 
to this type of an organization and 
more will have to avail themselves 
of the opportunities in order to get 
the most for their production. 
Condition of Colonies: An exam- 
ination of colonies during the last 
week of January indicated that seal- 
ed brood was present in some cases. 
Other colonies are two weeks be- 
hind in brood rearing. Colonies 
which entered the fall period strong 
in bees with plenty of honey are in 
excellent condition today. Others 
will need feeding and some help in 
order to be strong enough for pack- 
age bees by the first of April. Nu- 
clei are in good condition if they 
had sufficient bees to form a good 
cluster last fall. The cold weather 
has confined them to their hives and 
because of the decreased activity 
the bees have used less stores. With 
brood rearing well under way, the 
consumption of stores will be on the 
increase. The weather has been 
open enough, in spite of the cold, to 


give the bees several chances for 
cleansing flights. 


Meetings: The California Bee 
Breeders’ Association held its annu- 
al meeting on the Davis campus of 
the University of California on Jan- 
uary 21 and elected George E. Smith 
of Yuba City, president; Lloyd 
Campbell of Colusa, vice-president; 
and M. C. West of Davis, secretary- 
treasurer. The discussion centered 
around a cooperative program for 
studying factors leading to the pre- 
vention of supersedure of queens 
and to the improvement of stock. 
The slump in price of honey, both in 
the United States and Canada, also 
came in for consideration. The Cen- 
tral Valley Beekeepers’ Association 
held its quarterly meeting in Fowler 
and elected John Allred, Donald 
Sinn, and B. Holden its officers for 
the coming year. Marketing prob- 
lems were discussed and the retir- 
ing president, S. J. Watkins, urged 
all beekeepers to support the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute and the Na- 
tional Federation as a means of help- 
ing in a solution of the marketing 
of honey. Some concern was ex- 
pressed concerning a possible reduc- 
tion of orange honey as a result of 
the cold damage to citrus trees.—J. 
E. Eckert, University of California, 
Davis. 
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TEXAS, February 7 

, Weather: For most 
of Texas the 
weather during 

January was the 
/ coldest in recent 

years. Sub - zero 

temperature was 
recorded locally 
for the first time 
in the 64-year his- 
tory of the local 
weather station. 

Much frost damage 
of plants was averted by a good 
blanket of snow which extended 
well toward the southern tip of the 
state. The redeeming feature of the 
weather was the generous distribu- 
tion of rainfall for the first time in 
six months. Soil moisture was am- 
ply restored and vegetation placed 
in favorable condition. 

Bees and Plants: The prolonged 
cold will materially delay the spring 
activity of plants and bees. For the 
most of Texas there were few days 
on which bees had extensive flight, 
obtaining some pollen from cedar 
and mistletoe, but brood rearing has 
not yet commenced. In the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley bees were report- 
ed fairly active, obtaining some pol- 
len, and brood rearing is well under 
way with colonies drawing heavily 
on reserve stores and will require 
considerable spring feeding before 
the spring honey flow is expected. 
Extensive spring feeding will be 
necessary also in other sections. 
With adequate soil moisture, Hubam 
clover, vetch, winter weeds, and ear- 
ly spring flowers are in good condi- 
tion with frost damage light wher- 
ever snow cover offered adequate 
protection. Early blooming trees 
and shrubs suffered much damage. 
Huisache and agarita which were 
coming into bloom were injured se- 
verely and their bloom will be miss- 
ed this season. Guajillo was in foli- 
age and a bloom from this source 
can not be counted on this year. In 
the black land section which is the 
principal clover area, extensive 
seeding will be under way in the 
coming weeks with the soil in ex- 
cellent condition for a good stand. 
In general, prospects for a good sea- 
son ahead are more favorable than 
last year, provided we can escape 
injury of plants such as resulted 
from severe frost last March and 
which was largely responsible for 
the short honey crop in 1948. 
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Market. Movement of honey in 
the retail market continues fair at 
prices which prevailed since fall. 
Comparatively little 5 lb. pack is 
offered. Recent sale is reported of 
a large lot of good table honey at 
3% cents. Distress sales whereby 
the producer realizes only a small 
fraction of the cost of production 
are to be regretted. With only lim- 
ited supplies left in the hands of 
producers which will be exhausted 
by the time a new crop is harvested, 
there is little need to sell at reduced 
price while the cost of production 
continues high. 

Miscellaneous: The state apiary 
inspectors have resumed spring in- 
spection in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. The number of colonies op- 
erated in the Valley this year is con- 
siderably below the average of re- 
cent years due largely to short hon- 
ey crops and the poisoning problem. 

The San Antonio District Bee- 
keepers held their meeting on Jan- 
uary 28th. The secretary gave a 
report of the December meeting of 
the American Beekeepers’ Federa- 
tion. The main topic for discussion 
was devoted to local condition of 
colonies and bee plants with feed- 
ing practices for spring build-up.— 
A. H. Alex, San Antonio, Texas. 


— 
ARIZONA, February 8 


Weather: Arizona 
is the recipient of a 
record - breaking 
rain and snowstorm. 
Since the 23rd of 
December it has 
been raining in the 
valleys with some 





eo é rain and _ mostly 
* », snow in the north 

AX f/f. and higher eleva- 
tions. The prospect 


for a good crop of honey for this 
coming season is good, only cold and 
bad weather in the blooming sea- 
sons can prevent it. 

Honey Crop: Our 1948 honey 
crops were very light. Some sections 
of the state that usually were con- 
sidered good produced little or no 
honey. This condition is believed 
to be the result of a cold, dry winter 
and spring. 

Miscellaneous: The first quarterly 
meeting of the Arizona State Bee- 
keepers’ Association was held in the 
Hotel Adams at Phoenix on January 
25, 1949. The first session was call- 
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ed to order at 10 a.m. during which 
the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Glen Blair 
was elected president, Jeo Stewart, 
vice-president; Clarence Benson, 
secretary-treasurer, Howard Smith, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Van Sell of California gave 
an interesting talk on pollination. 
Mr. James I. Hambleton of Belts- 
ville, Maryland, was the _ guest 
speaker at the banquet and talked 
on the pollination and the value of 
bees to the farmer. Other invited 
guests at the banquet included al- 
falfa seed growers, melon growers, 
and insecticide representatives. — 
Roy Hastings, Mesa, Ariz. 


Sw 
TENNESSEE, January 20 
Weather: Conditions 
are anything but fa- 
vorable in Tennes- 
see at this writing— 
lots of rain and very 
warm, which is not 
good for bees or 
vegetation. Crimson 
clover has a growth 
equal to March, 
which may mean 
an early bloom, and 
might be too early for the bees. 

We had this same thing in 1947, 
followed by a late cold spring, in 
some cases killing brood and caus- 
ing bees to run low on stores, mak- 
ing feeding necessary. 

Condition of Bees: Most colonies 
have ample stores at present, but in 
some places where there was no 
fall honey flow, due to dry weather, 
some are very light on stores. Bit- 
terweed produced in some parts of 
the state late in the fall was a life 
saver to some beekeepers. Pollen 
is very scarce in some localities, es- 
pecially in the mountain regions 
where there is little or none avail- 
able. Some of the stronger colonies 
have two and three frames of brood 
now which is anything but good, for 
we will surely have some real cold 
weather in February, as usual. 

Miscellaneous: There is a good 
demand for honey at this time and 
very little is in the hands of bee- 
keepers, and none in stores. There 
is some dark strong honey which 
the public will not buy. 

The price has been good, fancy 
white clover selling at 25 to 30 cents 
per pound wholesale, with moun- 
tain sourwood, which is a little dark 
in color, selling up to 40 cents per 
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pound. It seems the color does not 
affect the price of sourwood honey 
to those who know its flavor. Hav- 
ing both myself I have sold the en- 
tire crop and still have four months 
to go before there is another crop 
produced. Why should the price of 
honey decline? 

Most beekeepers to whom I have 
talked are looking forward to one 
of those bumper crops in 1949. If 
weather conditions are favorable, 
with the increase in acreage of bee 
pasture, there is no reason not to 
expect a good honey flow, but there 
are lots of things that could happen. 
Leslie H. Little, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

— 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, Feb. 4 

Weather: This is the season of the 
year when it seems difficult to write 
anything of interest concerning bee- 
keeping. With our bees buried un- 
der snow our minds are occupied 
with other interests. 

But at least we always have the 
weather to talk about and this win- 
ter has been no exception in pro- 
viding exceptional features. In com- 
mon with a large part of the Pacific 
Coast area we are suffering from a 
prolonged cold spell that has shat- 
tered many records. Locally the 
bees have had no chance of flight 
for more than two months, which is 
quite unusual for us. 

This will not impreve our chances 
of good wintering which were al- 
ready jeopardized by lack of a fall 
honey flow for 1948. 

The B. C. coastal area which nor- 
mally is renowned for excessive 
rainfall during the winter months 
is suffering from a drouth which is 
causing a serious power shortage 
leading to a curtailment of electric 
light and power more stringent than 
wartime restrictions. 

Honey Market: The short crop of 
honey produced in B. C. last year 
found a ready sale at top prices and 
there is now practically none re- 
maining unsold. 

A noticeable feature of our honey 
production is that we are usually in 
reverse to conditions in the rest of 
Canada. In 1947 we enjoyed the 
largest crop on record while the 
most of Canada suffered a_ short 
crop, while in 1948 conditions were 
reversed. This has often been noted. 

Plenty of honey from other prov- 
inces seems to be available in the 
stores and prices to date have been 
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maintained at a surprisingly high 
level. 

It is hoped that the joint program 
of advertising initiated by the Cana- 
dian Beekeepers’ Council on a 50-50 
basis with the Federal Dept. of Ag- 
riculture will assist in moving what 
appears at the moment to be a con- 
siderable surplus, without sacrifice 
of the interests of the producer. 

Even as these notes are written, 
recipes are coming over the air for 
spiced honey milk for a children’s 
drink, and for a honey eggnogg, 
both of which sound very attractive. 

Beekeepers can do a lot for them- 
selves in this respect and we our- 
selves turned what was an expen- 
sive bout with a bear into advertis- 
ing copy via the local newspaper 
which made a feature of the story 
and accompanying pictures, so that 
months later we are still getting in- 
quiries as to the experience.—G. F. 
Pearcey, Kelowna, B. C. 


—<—w 
MINNESOTA, February 10 
Weather: By the 


time you read this 
the stormy sub-ze- 
ro weather should 
be a thing of the 
past, but hardly 
forgotten. How 
much damage was 
done by the pro- 
longed cold weath- 
er will soon be ap- 
parent. An early snow covering re- 
mained over most of the state, which 
should be of benefit to plant life. 

Bees: Cellar-wintered bees seem 
to be in fine shape where properly 
fed last fall. The condition of out- 
side colonies may be another thing. 
Even with ample stores, the long 
sub-zero spells may have prevented 
many clusters moving to honey. 

Miscellany: Wasn’t it nice to see 
Charles Hofmann pictured in_ the 
bee magazines as the new Vice- 
President of American Beekeeping 
Federation? And C. G. Langley, of 
Red Wing, on the board of Direc- 
tors! Congratulations! (By the way, 
Mr. Langley is the able editor of our 
new beekeeping magazine, the Min- 
nesota Beekeeper.) 

Minnesota is gaining important 
recognition as the “Eden of the Mid- 
west” for beekeeping. The Govern- 
ment report of February 1 shows 
honey production of over 21 million 
pounds in 1948, outranked only by 
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California! Our average production 
per coloy was set at 75 pounds. Now 
our commercial beekeepers begin to 
get worried when their colony pro- 
duction drops below 100 pounds per 
colony. So, a 75-pound average 
must mean that non - commercial 
beekeepers get some pretty small 
yields. 

Most beekeepers are planning to 
run about the same number of col- 
onies as last year but will make an 
extra effort to increase their colony 
average yields. Some, with hun- 
dreds of empty hives and supers, 
cannot see their way with produc- 
tion costs as they are, to buy south- 
ern packages. It is not alone the in- 
creased cost of bees, equipment, and 
labor, but the decreasing pasturage, 
that must be reckoned. Weed-kill- 
ing chemicals are destroying fence 
and roadside pasturage and some- 
times whole fields are so treated. 
Increased costs with decreased 
yields and prices is a combination 
the beekeeper just can’t stand. 

For months past our Government 
Reports could not come closer to the 
wholesale price of white honey than 
to quote 8 to 12 cents per pound. 
This 4-cent spread indicates the 
need of some stabilizing influence 
such as the Morrison Bill should 
bring about. Many beekeepers feel 
they are included in that group of 
“little fellows’? who have been over- 
looked by our Government. If bees 
are so important for pollinization 
purposes, certainly honey is worth a 
similar support that other agricul- 
tural commodities get. 

The success of increasing numbers 
of beekeepers in combating AFB by 
the use of sulfa emphasizes what ap- 
pears to them as “outmoded meth- 
ods” heretofore employed by bee in- 
spectors. Because we do not under- 
stand everything about how sulfa 
works’ should not prejudice us 
against its use, in view of the re- 
markable results. Some beekeepers 
are asking: Should our state inspec- 
tion services alter their methods? 

At this writing there is consider- 
able 1948 honey in producer hands. 
Some producers are bottling their 
entire crop, and this involves mer- 
chandizing it also. We have not 
heard of over ten cents per pound 
f.o.b. shipping point being paid for 
good white honey, wholesale. Since 
some expenses cannot be reduced, 
10-cent returns mean a very low 
wage per hour left for the beekeep- 
er. At the same time honey is re- 
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tailing at some 20-odd cents per 
pound. Has the time arrived for 
state beekeeper associations to be- 
come merchandising organizations 
for their members? — Bruce More- 
house, Montevideo, Minn. 


—Sa 

RHODE ISLAND, February 2 
Weather: Last 
winter it seemed 
as though the 
Gods were con- 
spiring to com- 
pletely eliminate 
our colonies in 
Rhode Island: 
prolonged _ spells 
of below freezing 
weather coupled 
with snow and 
more snow did 
much to discour- 
age faint-hearted 
apiarists. Just by way of contrast, 
however, the weather up to Febru- 
ary 2 has been made to order; fre- 
quent warm spells ideal for cleans- 
ing flights, with no prolonged peri- 
ods of cold during which bees might 
starve to death even though sur- 
rounded with honey. Seldom do we 
have a winter when the ground con- 
tains as little frost as we find at 
present. While precipitation has not 
been great, the spongy earth has re- 
tained the moisture so that early 
flowers should be abundant. It will 
not be long before we are searching 
through the lowlands for the red 
peaks of the skunk cabbage and for 
fluffy pussywillow, both of which 
supply us with such quantities of 
pollen that beekeepers in this area 
are poor customers for pollen sub- 
stitutes. 

Market: Honey sales are still slow, 
although latest reports indicate that 
they are picking up somewhat. The 
annual Farm & Home Congress to be 
held at the Cranston Street Armory 
in Providence on March 15 to 18 
will feature “Market Expansion 
Methods” and “Production Problems 
Affecting Marketing”. A panel of 
beekeepers will endeavor to stimu- 
late interest in better marketing, 
which is one of our major problems. 

Miscellaneous: The Rhode Island 
Beekeepers’ Association has had 
monthly meetings featuring well- 
known authorities in apiculture. In- 
terest in the coming season is run- 
ning high. Bees went into winter 
quarters in excellent condition; the 
rest is clearly up to us. Carry on!— 
R. W. Peabody, Providence, R. I. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate:—15c a 
counted word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, e 
shortest word such as ‘‘a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as 
well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy 
. should be in by the 10th of the month preceding. 





WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 











7 
HONEY FOR SALE | ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of | Moody St.. Akron, Ohio, 
honey. Any quantitv. Write us for best | — GASH FOR BEFSWAX. Write us as to 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, | quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 











Michigan. pdecaeitealagsct ates ne amnen eam . 
HONEY WANTED—AII grades and vari- 

CLOVER HONEY, No. 1 white extracted, eties. Highest cash prices vaid. Mail sam- 
16c Ib. in 60’s. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jef- | ples. State quantitv. HAMILTON & COM- 
ferson, Louisville, Ky. | PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, \Cal. 
CLOVER extracted honey in sixties HONEY AND WAX WANTED. Mail 
Abram H. Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. | Samnle Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
CLOVER HONEY in new 60-Ib. cans, 12c. | SAWYFR. 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21, 
Order from ad. Ohmert Bee Farms, Du- ; California 
buque, Iowa. —__— 


CLOVER HONEY in new sixties. White. 

















FOR SALE 


Can or carload. Sample 20c. Harry C. Kirk. | - PAPER SHIPPING CARTONS, sample 
mailing cases, pumps. See display adver- 


Armstrong, Iowa. 
NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from | tisement. Roscoe F Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


producer in Florida. Pure orange biossom. | ~ QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
5 lb., $2.25; Pure Florida comb honey, 5 


i colony records. 10-15¢c postpaid. South- 
Ib. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. orders. all ship- 


t id E wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 
ments prepaid. =. R. Raley, Dayton: : - * 
Beach, Box 1610, Florida. ; sine WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAIL 


; ITY Bee Suvplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
AMBER, light amber, and clover honey 


- 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
in 60’s. Sample 15c. Joseph Fekel, Vine- ag A 
land, N. J. 


(CHOICE CLOVER and LIGHT AMBER 




















FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee hives, 
foundation, tanks, and extractors. Listing 























honey. Arthur Thayer & Sons, 2122 N. many items not found in other catalogs. 
Ames, Saginaw, Michigan: | Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. a 
FOR SALE—300 cans white honey, al- | —~wpite FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
; Se y, al- | “WRITE FOR CATALOG Quality B 
falfa-sweet clover blend, priced reason- Supplies at factory prices. Prompt shiv- 
Wie eoample 25c. Klaassen Honey Farms, ! ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
—aewater, Kanans. bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
We furnish Beekeepers and Dealers with ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 
te finest Michigan clover, and light am- FOR SALE: New and used bee supplies. 
Kaehoney for table use. We have the stock. Reasonable. Felix Hartman, San Antonio, 
nee your = supplied at all times. Florida 
et on our mailing list. 25S van S1orida. —_—s : — 
Sales Co., Northstar, Ae sega ae YOUR WAX WORKED into quality 
5 brood foundation, 23c pound; 100 pounds, 








TwARITNGT $19.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 
H = $19.00. Fred Peterson, Alden ae 
__HONEY AND WAX WANTED _ SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can handling, $1.00 postpaid. Instant Frame 











not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- Spacers - eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- Jackson Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- FOR SALE USED EQUIPMENT — 300 


tablished his credit with the seller. 


—————_—_____— nuclei boxes made specially for fertilizing 
WILL PAY over market price for clean queens, 75¢c each 300 hive bodies with 

















yellow beeswax. Also white clover honey. frames, $1.00 each. Shallow extracting su- 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. pers and comb honey supers, 50c each. 

WANTED — White and amber honey. 3000 414 plain sections, $10.00 per M. 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan Nothing shipped. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. On 

WANTED—Honey and wax, any quan- The only comb foundation plant in the 
tity. Send samples and prices. Alexander East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road. Toledo 7. render comb and cappings. Twenty-nine 
Ohio. : years’ experience. Robinson’s Wax Works, 


Rn. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 
New and used equipment for 500 hives. 








CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 





Ib. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- Mrs. Alice Miller, 925 No. First, Fargo, No. 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. Dak. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








f—— — 





: Michigan 
Headquarters 
for 


Bee Supplies 
Comb and Cutcomb 
Packages 
Glass and Tin 
Honey Containers 
in all standard sizes 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 


Farm Supply 
Box 7 Lansing 1, Mich. 


Successor to M. J. Beck Co. 














—/y 











H. H. Jepson Co. 


146 Oliver Street 


Boston 10, Mass. 
Supplying New England beekeepers 
for almost 50 years with A. I. Root 
supplies. We have complete stock in 
Boston for prompt delivery. Order 
package bees now for April and May 
delivery. 











HONEY LABELS 


improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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FOR SALE—200 Standard hive bodies 
with frames; 150 half-depth with frames: 
300 comb honey supers. Hoffman Bros. 
Madison, S. D. 


WINONA, MINN., area BEEKEEPERS— 
We carry a complete stock of Lewis-Da- 
dant Beeware and containers at all times. 
For satisfaction order package bees from 
us now. Write for prices. ROBB BROS. 
STORE, 578 East 4th St., Winona, Minn. 


FOR SALE—2!5 H.P. vertical tubular 
steam boiler in good condition with relief 
valve, water and pressure gauges. Price, 
$50.00. K. A. Gallant, Jordan, N. Y 


TRY THE COMBINATION FEEDER. 
Feeds dry pollen substitutes and syrup at 
same time. Ten-frame size, $1.90; two for 
$3.50, plus postage. E. W. Morgan, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 


FOR SALE—140 No. 21% cartons for 24 
cans; 450 No. 5 cartons for 12 cans; 1000 
No. 10 cartons for 6 cans. Entire lot at 
lle each. 5000 Root sections, 414 x 114, 
plain, split three sides, $9.00 per 500, F.O. 
B. Fort Shaw, Mont. L. E. Baldwin. 


FOR SALE: Medium brood foundation 


at 80c per pound. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
Iowa. 




















FOR SALE—Four-frame reversible ex- 
tractor, good shape, power drive. R. L. 
Livermore, Berlinville, P. O. Collins 1, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE — The entire beekeeping 
equipment of the late Dr. Lloyd R. Wat- 
son. Equipment is in excellent condition 
and sufficient for approximately 100 two- 
super hives. Equipment is free from 
American Foul Brood. For information 
write to Huber S. Watson, Alfred, New 
York, or come by week-end appointment 
for inspection 

HAVE SOLD colonies; quantity good 
used equipment for sale cheap; located 
near Toledo. List furnished on req) est. 
D. L. Maher, P. O. Box 350, Warren, Ohio. 


BEEKEEPERS! We have them, you need 
them! VOHO Entrance Closures. Com- 
pletely screen a hive in 3 seconds, yet in- 
sure ample ventilation. Uppers, .80. Low- 
ers, $1.30 plus postage. Cheaper in quan- 
tity. VOHO Smoker Snuffers. That little 
fire preventer. Complete smoker control 
for only $1.00 postpaid. Literature on re- 
quest. Dealers invited. VOHO PRODUCTS, 
2916 Orange St., Norfolk 13, Virginia. 


One 20-frame Simplicity Extractor, 
new, $110.00. (Complete with pulleys. Late 
model. One Root uncapping machine. Like 
new, $20.00. D. G. Rutherford, 1538 Frank- 
lin Street, Lafayette, Ind. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—Now booking orders for April 
lst. Prices: 1-99, $1.15; 100-up, $1.00. Mem- 
ber A.B.B.A. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 
3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 6, Florida. 


CAUCASIANS — Booking orders " for 
1949. 2 lb. pkg., $4.00; 3 lb. pkg., $5.00; 
queens, $1.00 each. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
































Co., Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 
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GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, 75c each. D. 
W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


BOOKING package bees with Caucasian 
or Italian queens for spring delivery. Mil- 
ler & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas. 


YES, ALL COMPARISONS prove that 
Green’s profit producing queens are the 
best to be had. They will please you from 
the brood nest to the harvesting of a 
great crop of honey. Backed by 22 years 
of breeding better queens. Price 90c each. 
D. P. Green, Deland, Fla., Rt. 2 


The Norma Roy Apiaries Italian bees, 
2 pounds with queen, $3.75; 3 pounds with 
queen, $4.50; 4 pounds with queen, $5.25. 
Queenless packages, deduct 75c. Live de- 
livery and health certificate. Norma E. 
Roy & Son, Hessmer, Louisiana. 


SURPLUS 400 colonies in Florida full of 
bees and honey all or in part, suitable for 
package bees or honey production. Inspec- 
tion certificate furnished. Information on 
request. Box 4, Gleanings, Medina, O. 


FOR SALE — 525 colonies heavy with 
honey, $10.00 each. Complete equipment 
for operation of 800 colonies. Inspected. 
Northern Michigan Apiaries, Petoskey, 
Michigan. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each; 2 Ib. 
pkgs., $3.50; 3 Ib. pkgs., $4.50. Every queen 
sent Air Mail and guaranteed. Walter D. 
Leverette, Box 364, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


ITALIAN Package bees and queens. 
Three pound package, $5.00; over 24, $4.75. 
Queens, $1.10. Booking orders from March 
20. Dewey Apiaries, Merritt Island, Fla. 


ITALIAN BEES—Two pound packages 
with queen, $3.75: three pound packages 
with queen, $4.75. Write for prices on 
queenless packages, two, three, and four 
frame nuclei. Also 200 colonies for sale. 
Walker Apiaries, Box 894, Pharr, Texas. 


68 colonies. Two-story, 10-frame hives. 
Extra equipment. Inspection certificate. 
Adam Huebsch, Galena, Illinois. 


COMPLETE commercial beekeeping out- 
fit for sale including 600 colonies, trucks, 
house shop, and other buildings located 
on 60-acre farm near Ithaca. Everything 
modern and in excellent condition. In- 
spection certificate furnished. Bees and 
locations may be purchased separately if 
desired. William Coggshall, South Lansing, 
New York. 
































Yellow Italians at 
$3.75 a Package 


Now is the time to place your 
order for your share of our 
prolific strain of large yellow 
bees and queens, as gentle as 
bees get, good honey gatherers 
and pollinators. Live delivery 
and health certificate guaran- 
teed with each shipment. 10% 
reserves shipping date. No C. 
O.D. Queens delivered May 15. 








2 Ib. with young queen 3 Ib. : 

1 to 24 each $4.00 $5.00 = 
25 to 49 each 3.90 4.90 =: 
50-up each 3.75 4.75 & 
Queens, untested, each, $1.00 P. P. : 

: Plauche Bee Farm : 
: Hamburg, La. : 





Norman’s 
Pure 3-Band Italians 


Book your order now for 
1949 Package Bees and Queens 


Prompt Service, Purely Mated Queens, 


Full Weight Packages, Safe Arrival, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Unt. Queens 





Tested Queens 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen 
3 lb. pkg. with queen 
Health certificate furnished 
Packages F.O.B. Express 
20% down on orders—balance 10 days 
before shipping date. 


John A. Norman 


Ramer, Ala. 























FOR SALE—20 colonies. Inspection cer- 
tificate furnished. Equipment like new for 
50. Complete honey house equipment. 

Paul La Plant, Anoka, Minnesota. 





GOLDEN — GOLDEN Italian bees and- 


queens, finest of quality. 2 lb. with queen, 
$4.50; 3 lb. with queen, $5.50; 1 to 25 
packages. Write for prices for larger or- 
ders. Select untested queens, 1 to 25, 
$1.25 each; 25 to 50, $1.20; 50 up, $1.15. 
Tested, $2.50 each. Carolina Bee Farm, 
W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. Carolina. 


TOP QUALITY Italian package bees and 
queens. Three pound package of bees with 





queen, $5.00. Queens, $1.50. Brose & 
ja Apiaries, P. O. Box 36, Felton, 
alif. 





CAUCASIAN bees and queens, 2 Ib. and 
queen, $4.50; 3 lb. and queen, $5.50. Select 
queens, untested, 1 to 25, $1.25; 25 to 50, 
$1.20; 50 up, $1.15. Black River Apiaries, 
Elliott Curtis, Mgr.. Currie, N. C. 


March, 1949 





Carniolan Queens 


$1.25 each, prepaid 
Ephardt Honey Farms 


Batchelor, Louisiana 














Dixieland’s 
Leather-Colored Italians 


Bees and Queens 
Write for prices and booking dates 


Dixieland Apiaries 
Greenville, Alabama 
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Leather Colored Italians 


Get your Packages and Queens 
when y 
1949 Shipping Dates Early. 
Write For Our 1949 Prices 
On Package Bees and Queens 
Our Bees and Service 


Greenville, Alabama 


Whittle’s 


ou want them. Reserve 


Will Please You 


G. E. Whittle 
Star Route West 








1-9 
10-49 
50-up 
No deposit required to book an order. 
Port Gibson Apiaries 
Port Gibson, Miss. 





e 


Three Banded Italian 
Package Bees 
and Queens 

‘High Quality 
‘Prompt Service 

* Certified Health, 
and live delivery 


guaranteed. 
Queens 2-lb 3-lb 
$1.10 $4.25 $5.25 

1.00 4.00 5.00 

90 3.75 4.75 


sUOUROEUOEUSEDEEOSCEAOCEREEOCUOREDOOOROREOOEORUOROSORGROSSGRCeROeEOEED 





We have 


Queens and Package Bees 


Italian be 
you to order now and be on time. 
We guarantee health certificate, safe 


arrival, satisfaction. All packages 
F.O.B. Express. 

2 lb. Package with queen, $4.00 ea. 

3 Ib. Package with queen, 5.00 ea. 


Young laying queens 1.25 ea. 


Norman Bee Co. 


Fine Quality 


been shipping the Bright 
es for 28 years We advise 


Ramer, Ala. 








| dered we 


certificate, 
ery. 





ITALIANS 
BEES AND QUEENS 
2 Ib. Package with Queen ......$3.75 | 
3 Ib. Package with Queen ........4.75 | 
CI: MEDIO. sscecicsscccecsaces 1.10 


When five or more packages are or- 


| above prices. We send you a health 


‘A. M. PEACH Baldwyn, Miss. 


offer a discount from the 


and guarantee live deliv- 
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BRIGHT YELLOW golden Italian Ppack- 
age bees and queens. They are real honey 
getters and gentle to work with. 2 Ib. Pack- 
age with queen, $4.50; 3 lb. package with 
queen, $5.50; Untested queens, $1.25; Test- 
ed, $2.00. Guilford Apiaries, 4300A Bur- 
lington Rd., Greensboro, N. C. 


ITALIAN BEES, 600- pound per colony 
strain. 3 pound package with queen, $4.75. 
Write for other weights. Henry Loehr 
Caldwell, Texas. ; 


_FOR SALE—Three-pound package cer- 
tified Italian bees with queens, $4.50 each, 
from April 20th to June Ist. Todd Apiar- 
ies, Colquitt, Ga. 











500 four-frame nuclei with queens, $5.00 
each. W. D. Miles, 860 “F” Street, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


FOR SALE—200 4-frame nuclei, $5.50 
each, transferred into your hives here. 
Or $6.00 each, two nuclei in 10-frame 
body. Delivery about April 15th. E. E. 
Salge, 902 Kansas Ave., Weslaco, Texas. 


150 hives, 400 Standard full-depth su- 
pers, in excellent condition with plenty of 
bees. Will keep for buyer till March. Cer- 
tificate furnished. A. C. Boudreaux, Box 
204, Port Sulphur, La. 


FOR SALE: 75 colonies two-story ten- 
frame Italian bees with extra equipment. 
Inspection certificate before delivery. Lin- 
der’s Store, Delphos, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: About 50 colonies of bees in 
northern Ohio. Factory-made_ ten-frame 
equipment, all in excellent condition. Cer- 
tificate furnished. Box 316, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 


25 115 and 2 story colonies, heavy with 
honey, 45 extra supers, extractor, etc., all 
or part. Inspection certificate furnished. 
W. Pietsch, 12731 Camden, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, phone LA 15428. 


FOR SALE—225 colonies, with three 10- 
frame drawn combs, standard hive». Good 
condition, only $12. ‘Certificate furnished. 
Steve Zupko, 4463-23 St., Wyandotte, Mich 


FOR SALE—Two-story colonies of bees 
with two extra supers in lots of 100 or 
more. Free from disease. William Jacob, 
Oakwood, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: 1600 colony outfit in Mon- 
tana with all equipment as good as new. 
New truck, new 40x80 building for shop 
and warehouse and new home. Will sell 
everything at a reasonable price. Located 
in exclusive territory—no other producer 
in valley. Inspection certificate furnished. 
Cc. E. Cheeley, Columbus, Montana. 


—- TURKEYS 


RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. Write 
for free information explaining how to 
make up to $3,000,00 in your own back 
vard. Address: NATIONAL TURKEY IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. 


SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, honey 
containers, and labels at a price saving to 
you. Top market price paid for extracted 
honey and beeswax. HONEY SALES COM- 
PANY, 1806-08 NO. WASHINGTON AVE., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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SEEDS 


Hardy Alfalfa, U. S. grown, $24.00 per 
bu.; Hardy Grimm, $27.70; Red Clover, 
$24.00; Alsike Clover, $19.95; Scarified 
Sweet Clover, $10.40; Timothy and Clover 
Mixed, $9.95; New Mountain Brome, $4.25; 
Hybrid Seed Corn, tested, $4.75. Prices 
low on Red ‘Clover, Timothy, Lespedeza, 
Alsike, ete. New Certified Clinton 59, 
Mindo and Benton Oats. Certified Hawk- 
eye Soy Beans. Our seeds recleaned, test- 
ed. Guaranteed satisfactory and sold sub- 
ject your 60-day test. Write for free sam- 
ples and 1949 catalog. Hurry, scarcities 
exist. American Field Seed Co., Dept. 382, 
Chicago 9, Ill. 

~ RAISE YOUR OWN T TREES and shrubs 
from seed for shade, windbreak, erosion 
control, etc. Write for free planting guide 
and price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., Nor- 
way 2, Michigan. 

NEED A HOBBY? Raise a BEE GAR- 
DEN. One packet seed each of twelve good 
honey plants selected for your locality, 
with planting directions, $2.00 postpaid. 
Free circular “SEEDS OF HONEY 
PLANTS”. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Grow SAINFOIN. Legume, forage, good 
honey plant. Seed, pound, $1.00 postpaid; 
10 pounds upwards, 60c Ib. not prepaid. 
Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Have you tried PELLETT CLOVER? 
Spreads by underground roots. Perennial, 
good honey plant. Root divisions, 25, $2.00; 
100, $5.00; 250, $10.00. Postpaid. Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 

FOR BETTER BEE PASTURE — save 
time—plant fully established, deep-rooted 
permanent trees, shrubs, and _ perennials. 
Free illustrated Folder listing 70, designat- 
ing varieties suited for your section, the 
final height, and time of bloom. See ad 
page 51, January issue. NICOLLET iCOUN- 
TY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 


Birdsfoot Trefoil (Northern Certified), 
$2.75 pound; Borage, $4.50 pound; Clethra 
Alnifolia, $3.50 pound; Coriander, $2.50 
pound; Catnip, Garden Sage, Horehound, 
Hollyhock, $1.00 ounce; Maple Syrup, $6.50 
gallon. All-leather lambskin chore gloves, 
$1.50 pair. Postpaid. Robert Mead, White 
River Junction, Vermont. 


~ FOR SOUTHERN AND WESTERN BEE 
PLANTS, TREES, and SHRUBS, promptly 
shipped from our cellars, get free illus- 
trated Folder. For anise-hyssop, basswoods, 
honeysuckle, and vitex shrubs see ad page 
51, January issue. NICOLLET COUNTY 
NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 

Alfalfa, highest quality, 
Hardy Grim Alfalfa, $28.50; 
special Lot Leader, $23.95; Alsike Clover, 
$20.85: Sweet Clover, $9.90; Alsike and 
Timothy Mixed, $10.35; Mountain Brome, 
$4.20; Hybrid Corn, $4.75. All per bushel. 
Triple recleaned. Complete stocks all oth- 
er seeds lowest prices. Guaranteed satis- 
factory. FREE Samples and Catalog. BER- 
RY SEED CO, Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 












































~ $26.85 85 bushel; 
Red Clover, 








HELP WANTED 

~ WANTED!—C Capable ~ bee man for ex- 

tracted honey production. Country man 

preferred. Season, April to November. 

Board, room furnished. Give full partic- 

ulars, qualifications, wages expected. La- 
vern Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 


March, 1949 








if CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Both races gentle, prolific, best of 

workers. Caucasians have the long- 

est tongue of any race. Often work 
red clover. Gentle bees save time, patience, 
sweat, and work. 


ITALIANS 

Have taken over the stock of a retiring 
breeder of this race. Many years’ selec- 
tion and breeding for the good qualities of 
this race. Each race in separate yards. 
Untested queens, all races, $1.20 each, Air 
Mail. A few packages of each race yet. 
Prices right. 


Albert G. Hann 
Palmdale, Florida 


| 


High Quality 
Italian Bees and Queens 


2-lb. package with queen, ay 00 
3-lb. package with queen, 5.00 
4-lb. package with queen, 6.00 
5-lb. package with queen, 7.00 
Extra Queens, $1.20 each 


Write for discount prices on large 
orders. 10% books your order, bal- 
ance due 10 days before shipping 
date. Health certificate and live de. 
livery guaranteed. For High Qual- 
Ity, Prompt Service, and Satisfac- 
tion, try me. 


Carlus T. Harper 


New Brockton, Alabama 











SPRING PACKAGES 
Book Your Order Now! 


Daughter queens from 
High Honey Producers 


With queen 1-24 25-up 

2 Ib. each $4.25 $4.00 

= 3 Ib. each 5.30 5.00 
Queens $1.25 


10% deposit; balance when shipped. 

2% if payment in full 30 days be- 

fore shipping. Discounts on large 
orders. 


MARTZ 


Box 826, Vacaville, 


Rt. 2, Calif. 











Italian Bees and Queens 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen ............. $3.50 
3 lb. pkg. with queen ............ 4.50 
I osc ssisiccscatscencissncsparessteienues 1.00 
Only 10% down will book your or- 


der, balance 10 days before ship- 
ping date. Health certificate and 
live delivery with each shipment. 
BAYOU BEE CoO. 

Box 49, Montegut, La. 








Rt. 1, 
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Package Bees & Queens for 1949 
New Simplicity Package makes 
possible rapid, easy, and safe 
introduction. 
Write for Circular and Prices 
Cottage Hill Apiaries 
Rt. 2 Box 64 Mobile, Ala. 





4 
Quality Three-Banded Italian 
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ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 


’ 1-49 50-up 
2 Ibs. with queen $3.50 $3.25 
3 Ibs. with queen 4.50 4.00 
4 lbs. with queen 5.50 5.00 


Queens 1.00 

20% down, balance 10 days before 

shipping date. Health certificate, 
and live delivery guaranteed. 


NAPOLEON GUILLORY 
La. 


Marksville, 


Bees and Queens 


Italians or Caucasians 
2 Ib. Package with queen, $3.75 
Health certificate and live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Prompt _ship- 
ments. 


Little River Apiaries 


Box 83 Gause, Texas 


OEIIIIIIIIIII 
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Buy Western-bred queens and 


package bees for best results. 
We are now booking orders for 
spring 1949. 


CLIFTON APIARIES 


Oroville Box 684 California 

















F VOCCSESONOCOOSESCERNGREOERRES 








THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Package Bees and Queens 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.50; 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen, $4.50; 4-lb. pkg. with queen, $5.50. 
Only 20% down to book your order, bal- 
ance 15 days before shipping date. Health 
certificate, and live delivery guaranteed. 

Lake Pearl Apiaries 
Isaac Roy, Prop. 
HESSMER, LOUISIANA 





Now booking orders for 1949 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 
Write for Prices 
LYNN WILLIAMS 


Rt. 3 Oroville, Calif. 














Healthy Italian Queen Bees 
Guaranteed Live Delivery 
Certificate with each Shipment | 
Price: $1.15 | 

Henry & Sons 


Bourg, Louisiana 
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APIARY INSPECTORS, Seasonal work 
from April to October—$7.59 a day plus 
expenses. Automobile required. Inquire 
Michigan Civil Service Commission, 310 
North Grand Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 


WANTED—Help to work in our apiaries 
and packing plant. (Chance for advance- 
ment. Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wis- 
consin. 








WANTED—Experienced man to operate 
600 colonies. Choice Ohio territory. First 
class equipment. Living quarters. Perma- 
aes. Write Gleanings, Box 349, Medina, 

10. 


WANTED—Young man with clean hab- 
its. Must have some experience to help in 
extracted honey production. Give full 
qualifications first letter. Room and board 
furnished. B. B. Coggshall & Son, Groton, 








WANTED—Two experienced beekeepers, 
start work immediately, work either Par- 
ker, Arizona, or Parma, Idaho. Address, 
POWERS APIARIES, 9159 Madison, La 
Mesa, California. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


THE BEEMASTER — Free _ copy, intro- 
ducing “Scientific Beekeeping”’. Earth- 
master Publications, Dept. 5, Box 547, Sun 
Valley, Calif. 

DAIRY GOATS 
~ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL—Introductory 
six months, $1.—-Columbia 14, Mo. 


MAGAZINES 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
of Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including subscription to the puper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 
Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
land. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 
reaches more sheepmen with more infor- 
mation on range sheep than any other 
magazine published. Subscription—$1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


INSECTICIDES 


PARADICHLOROBENZENE FOR WAX 
MOTH ‘CONTROL. Send postal for deliver- 
ed prices. Tritox Chemical Co., Washing- 
ton, Ind. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


FOR SALE—10 hives of bees, 22 hives 
drawn comb, supers, and other equipment, 
$200.00. All or part. State inspected. E. 
Jolley, Rt. 5, York, Pa. 


BEES WANTED 


WANTED—50 colonies of bees, April 
delivery, and bee candy for sale as low as 
15¢e lb. Frederick Russell, 75 North Rd., 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


WANTED TO BUY—From 250 to 500 
colonies bees. Western or far western 
states preferred, in locality not over- 
stocked and where not necessary to move. 
Give full details in reply, desire prompt 
action if not overpriced. Address J. Earl 
Hanks, 2865 Dahlia St., Denver, Colorado. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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POSITION WANTED 


MARRIED MAN, 27, would like year 

around work. Six years’ experience 
throughout the West. Don't drink or 
smoke. H. L. McDaniel, Polson, Mont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALE OR TRADE for honey—200 used 
ten-frame supers, 100 covers and bottoms, 
etc. Tinari’s Apiaries, Valley Rd. and Rt. 
163, Bethayres, Pa. 


WANTED Used Brand cappings melter 
in good condition. Orie Borgen, Lanesboro, 
Minn. 


WANTED—Small extractor 
Everett Scanlon, Lakewood 5, 
land. 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES”, 32-page 
booklet on how to build, $1.00. H. C. Light- 
foot, Civil Engineer, Richboro 19, Penna. 




















reasonable. 
Rhode Is- 








BEE POLLINATION SERVICE earning 
$15 per colony with 200 new Lewis hives. 
Lack of labor forces sale. Reasonable. Can 
expand to 1000 colonies easily. Guaranteed 
free from disease. Howard Rasmussen, 
Tomah, Wisconsin. 











- BEEKEEPING FEDERATION 
(Continued from page 149) 


5. Research has been re-instituted 
on the improvement of strong-fla- 
vored honeys and to find a use for 
them in industry. 

6. A trial advertising campaign 
has shown that the market for table 
honey can be increased materially. 

7. The Federation was one of the 
first to recommend an _ equitable 
method of payment for the pollina- 
tion service of honey bees and to 
suggest a pattern that might be used 
to secure this payment. 

8. Great progress has been made 
in obtaining recognition by the Gov- 
ernment of the need for granting to 
honey as full and complete recog- 
nition as is granted any other farm 
commodity. 

9. The Federation has developed 
and presents to the members of the 
| beekeeping industry an improved 

plan of organization that will per- 

mit for the first time in history a 

close coordination of our many or- 

ganizations of beekeepers. 

The American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation seeks to do those things for 
the beekeeping industry which are 
outside the scope of the American 
Honey Institute. The American 
Honey Institute has done an ex- 
ceptionally good job in its work to 
tell the American public how good 
honey is and ways of using it. The 
Federation, as does the entire indus- 
try, wants to see the Institute grow 
and prosper. 





March, 1949 
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Herier’s Italian 


Package Bees and Queens 





Bred over a period of years 
for High Prodution and Ease 
of Handling. 


Prompt Shipment of Young 
Worker Bees. Health Certifi- 
cate and Live Delivery of 
Overweight Packages. 

Package Bees with 


Young Laying Queens 








2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 


1-9 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 
10-49 3.25 4.25 5.25 
50-up 3.00 4.00 5.00 











Extra Queens — $1.00 each 


R. B. Herier Co. 


Valdosta, Georgia 





Smith’s Bees & Queens 


If you want the BEST bees, 
queens, and Service possible, 
at fair prices, write to us. 
N. B. Smith & Co. 
Calhoun, Ala. 





EARLY QUEENS 


I can supply your needs. Don't miss 
a crop on account of a poor queen. 
Shipments start March 25. 
1-24, $1.40; 25-99, $1.30; 
100-up, $1.20. 


Eugene D. Cutts 
Citronelle, Ala. 
Member A.B.B.A. 











aa 


MOU UTT MU 
Italian Queens 
Of a Select Quality 
Produced in nucs, with standard size 
brood frames. Live delivery and pure 
mating guaranteed. 
April 15th to June Ist: 1 to 10, $1.25 
each; 10 or more, $1.00. 
Fred C. Brock 
McDonald, Tenn. 
“35 years a beekeeper” 
THULE LLLP LLL CULL 


SYUUULEDNAUULUUUENOUUUUUONETUAU ENA AU ODORANT: 


! 
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| Bees and Queens | 


ITALIANS CAUASIANS | 
RESISTANT-STOCK 
Daughters of Queens 

bred for resistance. 


We breed all three races in 
separate yards. 
Booking orders now for 
1949 shipping. 


Over 30 years a shipper 
Send for Free Circulars 


Blue Bonnet 
Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 


KL 























; Three Banded 
Italian Bees & Queens 


2 Ibs. with queen $3.50 
3 Ibs. with queen 4.50 
4 Ibs. with queen 5.50 


Only 20% down to book your order, 
balance 15 days before shipping date. 








Health certificate and live delivery 
guaranteed with each shipment. 
Address: CLOVER BEE FARMS 


4 


Hessmer, La. 























Containers 
for 
Honey 


Send for prices on glass jars, 
tin pails, 5-gal. tin cans, and | 
paper shipping supplies. | 
Address: 


Roscoe F. Wixson | 
Dundee, N. Y. | 











a 
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STU UU TUTE TENCHU NU AECNOE CAEN EU EOE EDAOE OE EOEUEOUOEORSERUUEERECEOEOU REET ODE M% 
White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. : 
Northern Bred Italian Bees and Queens : 
2 lb. with queen, $4.00; 3 Ib. with 
queen, $5.00; Queens, $1.25 each. 
Season opens May 16 


TITTTTTIITETTTTTTTT LTTE eerie 





Hall Apiaries 
Italian Bees & Queens 


Write for 1949 price list and quantity | 
discount. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Member of A.B.B.A. 

P. O. Box 415 Prichard, Ala. 














MTIIIIIIIIEERI LILI ie 


We are Booking Orders for 1949 
Only 10% with order. Balance 10 
days before shipping. We guaran- 
tee live delivery of each package 























MIT = —_——, ith e 53.25 
: 7 y . pkg. wi queen ..........$3.2§ 
OF COURSE! 2 ' 3 3 lb. pkg. with queen .......... 4.25 
We are members of: s\8s 4 lb. pkg. with queen .......... 5.25 
Alabama Beekeepers’ Association = = Gremillion Apiaries 
American Bee Breeders’ Assn. 2 = Hessmer, La. 
— Honey Institute : TTT 
See our advertisement on page 189 | | = 
of this magazine. si 4 2. . 
Southern Apiaries & Supplies Co. = 3-Banded Italian 
Chatom, Alabama E | Bees and Queens 
PWTTIIIIIIIIIIIII - 
| 1-24 25-up | 
Canada’s ; | 2.lb. pkg. with queen $3.75 $3.50 
National Monthly Magazine 3-lb. pkg. with queen 4.75 4.50 
for Beekeepers > eS eeerrerrerrere $1.25 each 
Pa yk yg J. P. CORONA 
5 oor St., W., 1 , Ont. . Le. 
. U. S. Subscription Price, \ Box 124 _ Kenner, La y 
only $1.25 per year. 
‘Ga 
QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
Three Banded Italian bees and queens. The best of quality. We try 
our best to raise the best. All bees shipped in new cages, and health 
certificate with every order. ; ks ? 
2-Ib. package with queen, $4.50; 3-lb. with queen, $5.50. Over 25 
packages, write for prices. Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.25 
each; 25 to 50, $1.20; 50 up, $1.15. | 
Alamance Bee Company Graham, N. C. | 
Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. 
S ———f 
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Jensen’s Package Bees & Queens | 
“Magnolia State” Strain Italians 


Bees and queens of this strain have made an enviable record for 
us in satisfied customers among the better class of beekeepers 
in the United States and Canada, and several foreign countries 
as well. 

We always try to stay abreast of new developments in breeding technique that 
will in any way improve our stock. If you have never tried any of our pack- 
age bees or queens we urge you to give them a trial. We assure you you will 
be pleased with the results they produce. 

















Prices: 
Queens 2 Ib. pkgs. with queens 3 lb. pkgs. with queens 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.00 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 
Jensen’s Apiaries Macon, Mississippi 
| “The business QUALITY built” 








tet reid | 


HUMMER’S 


Package Bees Italian Queens 
Live Arrival — Prompt Shipment — Overweight Packages 
headed by young queens from proven high producing stock. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 








Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb. 5 Ib. 
1 to 50 $1.20 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
Over 50 1.00 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
Queens airmail postpaid — no charge for clipping 
Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
Established 1892 Prairie Point, Miss. 


Wire or phone Macon, Miss. 


rrr rr rrr eo rr OOOO ore 
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ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


The season is at hand. Book your order now for our fine three-banded Italian 
Bees and Queens. After three years of selective and line breeding we developed 
a strain we believe equal to any for its productiveness, hardiness, and vitality. 
Health certificate, safe, reliable, dependable service, live arrival guaranteed. 














2 lb. package with queen, $3.50 3 lb. package with queen, $4.50 
4 lb. package with queen, 5.50 5 Ib. package with queen, 6.50 
Queens, $1.25 
B. J. Bordelon Apiaries Moreauville, La. 
a — 
j Seen ———— A PLN NS RET ee orp aE 


Gaspard’s 
| Quality Italian Queens 


Three Banded 
and Package Bees , 
We are booking orders for spring 1949 Italian Package 


delivery. wy | 20% with order, bal- 
ance 10 days before shipping date. 


WwW t li deli d health 

pe agg lh an cage Boe Sacco Bees and Queens 

Prices as follows: tt. See =T k 4.00: 100 $3 15 
os 2 Ib. pkg., $4.00; } up, * 

2 Ib. pkg. w. queen $3.75 $3.50 3 Ib. pkg., 5.00; 100 up, 4.75 

3 lb. pkg. w. queen 5 4.50 Queens, $1.00 


4.73 
5.75 5.50 
; = wg be ae he 6.50 Prompt Service — No Delays 


se capo ito Haselmaier Apiaries 
aspard bee Vompany Mount Vernon, Ala. 


Hessmer, La. 
DPPOPDPODPDP eee 
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New England’s 
S. O. S. 


This Service of Supply is located 
for motorists on Route U.S. 5, two 
blocks north of Goodwin Park. 
We can furnish everything neces- 
sary for the beginner or the “big- 
time”? beekeeper — package bees, 
Root Quality Supplies. Personal 
attention given to all requests for 
information. 





















HARTFORD, CONN. 
ond & Cateing todey 





























("Not a Weed Left”’} 


Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.”’’ In same operation 
3 they break up the clods 
and crust, aerate soil, 
work the surface into a 
level moisture - retaining 
mulch. Patented filler 
drum and other big ad- 
* vantages. 

A woman or boy can 
use it — do more and 
better work than 10 
men with hoes. Write 
for literature, sizes and 
prices delivered. ‘ 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 22 David City, Nebr. 
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Beekeepers’ Wheelbarrow 


Picks ’em up and sets ’em down 
Takes the place of the hired hand. 
We also manufacture cover clips, 
paste appliers and smoker canes. 
Free circular. 


The Johnson Apiary 
Rt. 2. Peru, Indiana ; 














Superior Honey Co. 


offers one piece Linderman- 
ized Cedar or Redwood cov- 
ers and bottoms complete 
with 4 soft Western Pine 
cleats, wt. 6 lbs. each. Lots 
of 5, $4.50, FOB shipping 
point, Madera, Calif. Send 
orders to our nearest office. 


“When you put a roof on your 
house you use Cedar shingles 
— When you think of wood 
everlasting you think of Red- 
wood.”’ 

Be practical in selecting your 
covers and bottoms. 


Superior Honey Co. 


Ogden, Utah; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Denver, Colo.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; Madera, Calif. 








SUCCCECRROCRCRORRRCRCRRCECREOECRORGEOOUERCRSOGCECECRCERECRRRCRERERRRReReeReeeEEe 
Spring of 1949 
Italian Bees and Queens 
2-lb. pkg. bees and queen, $3.5? 
3 Ibs., $4.25; 4 Ibs., $5.00. 20% down, 
: balance 10 days before shipping date. 
Guaranteed safe delivery 
Bunkie Bee Farm 
Cc. L. Guillot 
Bunkie, La. RFD 2 Box 85 
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Leather Colored Italians 


Package Bees with Queen F.O.B. 
2 Ib., 1 to 49, $4.00; 50 up, $3.75 
3 Ib., 1 to 49, 5.00; 50 up, 4.50 
Queens 1 . 1.15 


233 s 
Health certificate with each order 


M. I. Tindal & Son 


806 Cedar St. Greenville, Ala. 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three Banded Italians 
3 lb 


Price: Queen 2 Ib. " 
1 to 24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 
25 to 99 1.30 4.25 5.30 
100 up 1.20 4.00 5.00 


We guarantee safe arrival. For 
larger packages, write for circular. 
TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 
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0, : 
TIMESAVERS 
3n- : for 
me BEE SHIPPERS 
ae | DUO-FAST Gun Tackers 
ne: One Hand Does the Job 
ts : e 
ng = Dress up your honey display with these | FAST 
= two appealing little cubs and honey 
nd 2 |skeps. They pay for themselves quick- | e 
F ‘ly. A salt and pepper set, they are al- | 
‘e, : | iso dandy for paper weights or center EASY 
= |pieces. Hard finish. 212” high. You'll 
: |be delighted. e 
ur 3 | 1 pair, $1.00; 2 pairs, $1.80; 
es i |3 pairs, $2.40; 12 pairs, $6.75. Postpaid. A 
Id : | Tontz Honey Farms Elsinore, Calif. QUALITY 
d- i _ - TOOL 
a 2 THE ONLY WORTHWHILE . 
i on the market Just what you need for tacking 
) 5 screen wire and shipping tags to 
° cages. Drives 14” to 3g’ staples 
= in regular or narrow crown 
; i l widths. Prompt delivery. 
3 WRITE TODAY 
: FASTENER CORPORATION 
Pe Mem tii 868 Fletcher St. Chicago 14, IIL. 
aa AK titre ttt 
tonne . > outnsecenantaiaind 
wot an Ss “~ _— ———- QQUECEOEOCUONOUCUOUOUDUEURUOOEOEOEOOOOOESECSOCOOOODOEOOOOOROEOEOEOUOEOEO GREGOR DM 
elde ee xcluder allows g , 
maximum bee passage, better ~ east poy 
ee heed ee = is a scientifically BLENDED BEE 
n, edges to injure hace gg oe = FOOD compounded specifically to 
e. combs. So durably made and = furnish the BEES and BROOD with 
sci : , : : s JIT! } 5 yi itute 
tely spaced that it is = a VITAMIN ENRICHED subst 
nenmaaaiie dane danbanieed = for NATURE’S own POLLEN. Send 
and will last a lifetime. Sales . . ea Se ee with : 
increasing steadily each year. : ee me UE BEES LOVE IT = 
nnnnns For earliest delivery place : See : 
your order at once. Send for = Elk Mountain Products Company = 
circular E-2. = P.O. Box 233 Carbondale, Pa. = 
Yas PTTTTTTTTTTTITTTTTITTTTTTT TT 
| W. A. CHRYSLER & SON pioneer 7 
| Chatham Be Ontario oe Canada ee ee teeete 
? Indiana Headquarters 
TITTLE = . 
, ? for Root Bee Supplies 
| Modern Beekeeping : PP 
: Saves Time and Money 
The picture magazine of beekeep- 3 Send Ord to 
ing. We chow you with pictures how a en raers 
to do the job easier, quicker, an = 
better. Special inventor’s page. = The A. I. Root Co. 
— 1 yr., $1.50; 2 yrs., $2.50; 3 yrs., 3.25. : OF INDIANAPOLIS 
oa Modern Beekeeping : 121 N. Alabama St. 
Paducah, Kentucky s Indianapolis 4, Indiana 











We buy Amber and White Clover extracted Honey. Send 


sample, state quantity and best price, freight paid to Cincinnati. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


“ 229 WALNUT STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
OUR REFERENCE-—-YOUR BANK 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


APRIL AND MAY DELIVERY 
As honey prices go down and package bee prices remain up due to 
the cost of material, labor, etc., you can do something about it by 
purchasing bees and queens that will arrive in first class condition, 
build up quickly, and store a good surplus. Our Three-band Italians 
are guaranteed to be good and are backed by 25 years’ experience 
as a shipper. 





PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


1 to 24 25 to 99 100 or more 
2 Ib. with queen $4.50 ea. $4.25 ea. $4.00 ea. 
3 lb. with queen 5.60 ea. 5.35 ea. 5.10 ea. 
Sel. Unt. Queens 1.40 ea. 1.30 ea. 1.20 ea. 


25% with order, balance just before shipment is made 


The Crowville Apiaries Rt. 1 Winnsboro, La. 








. 





Three Banded Italian Package Bees and Queens 
Very gentle and extra good honey getters. 
Prices: 

Each additional pound, $1.00 


Prompt service. Highest quality 
2 pounds with queen, $4.50 
3 pounds with queen, 5.50 

Untested queens: 1 to 25, $1.25; 25 to 50, $1.20; 

Tested queens, $2.00 


Bessemer Apiaries, 4300A Raleigh Rd., Greensboro, N. C. 


50 up, $1.15. 


CHOCUCCOCOCROOSORERORORGeReeeeeeneeEEe 
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MARCH...... MARCH...... 
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As usual, we are offering bees and queens during March We have 4 
some good dates open in April and May. Use the best for best results 4 
Quantity Queens 2 lb. pkgs. 3 lb. pkgs. 4 

1-99 $1.30 $4.25 $5.30 5 

100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 ) 

Bessonet Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 
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Brazos Valley Apiaries Bees & Queens 


Cameron, Texas 


ITALIAN OR CAUC ‘ASIANS 
1 to 5 


Brazos Valley 
Cameron, 


Apiaries 
Texas 


6 or more 


2 lb. bees with young queen 
3 Ib. bees with young queen 


..$4.00 each 


5.00 each 


$3.75 each 
4.75 each 


Over a quarter of a century in the same place, in the same business, is my 
record. My motto: I will expect to do business with you again. 


H. E. Graham Cameron, Texas 
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Italian Pouune Bees and Queens for 1949 = 
5000 Packages for Spring Delivery at the Following Prices: 
1-24 25-up 
$3.50 
4.50 


! 


: 
2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 
Extra Queens (any number) $1. 00 each 
SPECIAL — 1000 4-frame nuclei for late April Delivery 
$1.00 per package deposit books your order, balance ten days before shipment 
1 


DU 





is made. We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each shipment, 
and service you can depend on. 


Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
ene Wilbanks Apiaries 


MTT 


Claxton, Georgia 


THE 
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ISTOVER’S BEES 


| 











Make 1949 a Successful Year 
by Starting the Season Right 


with Stover Bees 
(You Must Be Satisfied) 





Italians or Caucasians 








PRICES 
Queens Packages with Queens 
2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 |b. 5 Ib. 
In lots of: 


1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.80 
25-99 1.50 4.25 9.90 6.35 7.40 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 


Queens Airmailed and/or Clipped at No Extra Cost 
Tested Queens Twice the Price of Untested 
For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 
Book Your Order Now and get the shipping date 
that you want. No deposit required, no obligation 
on your part. 


The Stover Apiaries Mayhew, Miss. 


a. —— 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


Be prepared before 
the rush season arrives. 
All orders given prompt 

attention. 


HEUUNQAOUUN CANAUNAAOASAANNAUNTNAUSLAUNLNU LUAU EUUUULU UUM 


But transportation is 
still slow so 
order early., 


Write for Catalog 





MM 4 
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IT’S A GOOD 
IDEA 


This is the time to gather up all your 
old comb and cappings and have them 
rendered into beeswax before the wax 
We 
charge only 2c Ib. for rendering when 
your old comb and cappings weigh 100 
Ibs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship- 
We pay top price for wax. 


moths consume any part of it. 


beet tele 


We are always buying honey. Send 
SAMPLE, state how much you have 
and quote your best price. We remit 


promptly. 


Send for our Money Saving Price 
List on bee supplies. 








- TheA.|I. Root Co. | 

: a THE FRED. W. MutH Co. 
Z Box 5 12 W. 21st St. aah: Walden Sani 

; New York 10, N. Y. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











The HONEYFLOW 
Bee Feeder 


$2.50 everywhere 


Look for it at your bee sup- 
ply dealer. If he doesn’t 
have it write to: 


W. O. Goebel 


Knoxville, Iowa 








| 








National Society for Crippled Children and 
, Adults, 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN | 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 


regulations, and plant possibilities. 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 25c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 


data, 


NEA SATS EONS 
G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 


Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request. 


Dotson’s Apiaries 
3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 


— 





ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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In 1949 


More beekeepers are turning to Comb Honey Production. The 
price is right—the demand is good. We manufacture a complete 
line of supplies for producing Comb Honey—including honey sec- 
tions, section supers, section holders. 

We also manufacture—and sell direct—all wooden goods for the 
apiary—plus a complete line of foundation, containers, extractors, 


etc. 
Write for our latest catalog and become one of our many satisfied 
customers. 


Marshfield Mfg. Company, Inc. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


(Heart of America’s Dairyland) 
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Champion Apiaries 
Successor in part to Jasper Knight & Sons 


Three Banded Leather Colored Italian Bees 
The Best Honey Gatherers 


PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 
PRICES Packages including queens 
Lots of: Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. -lb. 5-lb. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.80 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.30 6.35 7.40 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 


For queenless packages deduct price of queen 
No extra charge for clipping queens or sent VIA AIRMAIL 
SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








S. M. Champion Hayneville, Alabama 












LIFETIME ALUMINUM BEE HIVE! 


(Pat. Pend.) 











em ~) 
Order Now 
for 
Spring Delivery! 
These hives have been thor- 
oughly tested in use and I per- 
sonally guarantee complete sat- 
isfaction, or your money will 


be cheerfully refunded. 
J. W. Weaver 


Only $8.95 Postpaid any- 


where in U.S. 





Aluminum Hives Co. 
P. O. BOX 878 — ATLANTA 1, GA. 
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York's Package Bees and Queens 
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Quality Bred Italians 
3red up to a high standard of quality and not down to a price. We 
have the bees, equipment, and experience required to handle your 
orders promptly and to your satisfaction. No order too large or 
too small and the quality is unsurpassed. It is what you get for 
what you pay that counts. Order now and have your bees ship- 
ped when wanted. 


Package Bees with Young Laying Queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100-up 

2-lb. pkg. $4.50 each $4.25 each $4.00 each 
3-lb. pkg. 5.69 each 5.30 each 5.00 each 
4-Ilb. pkg. 6.70 each 6.35 each 6.00 each 
5-lb. pkg. 7.80 each 7.40 each 7.00 each 
Extra Queens 1.40 each 1.30 each 1.20 each 


For queenless packages deduct price of queen 
For tested queens add $1.00 per package 
Only neat new cages are used for bees, certified bees from our 
own apiaries, state registered, and state inspected. Package bees 
are shipped by express, and queens, not with packages, by mail. 
Queens are young, bred from carefully selected breeder queens 
and mated to drones from selected queens. If convenient, small 
orders cash, larger orders $1.00 deposit per package to insure or- 
der and balance not less than two weeks pricr to shipping date. 


York Bee Company Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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1949 Package Bees and Queens 1949 
Py. ‘ oo « ‘ . 

QUALITY Br ight 3-Banded Italians FOR PROFIT 
PLUS SERVICE The Best Kind You Can Duy OR PLEASURE 
Yes, it takes real quality package bees arrival, state health certificate, and 
and queens to make honey crops. Our satisfaction guaranteed 
29 vears of experience in queen rear- eps aS ie ae eae 
ng and package shipping assure you F my pa a (Each) is -24 25-100 
real quality package bees and queens | 3b. pkg. wien queen .. $4. 25 $4.00 
plus prompt service. Order now and 3-Ib. pkg. with queen —— 5.00 
get them when you want them. 10’ Untested queens veo LD 25 1.15 
books your order, balance 10 days be- Package bees F.O.B. express 
fore shipping date Full weight, safe If by parcel past Add Postage 

- o 
Norman Bros. Apiaries Ramer, Ala. { 
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\ E { 
| = PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT - | 
Use Package Bees and Queens of DR STOCK ; 
i Quantity Queens Packages with DR Queens 
2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs. 
1 to 9 $1.30 each $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
10 to 49 1.20 each 3.75 4.75 L Wy ee 
50 to 99 1.10 each 3.50 4.50 5.50 
For POLLINATION PURPOSES there seems to be an interest 
in the 4-lb. packages. 
Contest closes May 1, 1949. See details in Jan., 1949 Gleanings. 
Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
STATE HOUSE DES MOINES 19, IOWA 
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ANNUAL REPORT PPP 
(Continued from page 147) | F 


You can strain yourself badly while | 


Little & Moore 











removing a full deep super. : + 
Too, I learned that beekeeping in Apiaries 
a pineywoods means lots of tacky Originally 


orange-colored propolis. You get LITTLE’S APIARIES 











used to it. I scrape at every oppor- The John M. Davis Strain 
tunity. GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
I learned that careful reading of or money refunded 
pages 18 through 20 of US. Dept. of April 15th to June Ist: 
Agriculture Circular No. 702 “Pro- 1 to 10, $1.25 each 
ductive Management of Honeybee June Ist to November Ist: 
Colonies in the Northern States” $1.00 each any number 
will teach you how to mess around Write for quantity prices 
with the frames in a colony without Little & Moore Apiaries 


upsetting the best organization of 
the hive. It even helps you to know 
just where to place a comb of honey 
or brood that you are transferring. 

And I surely learned to use bicy- 
cle clips around the ankles to pre- 


Shelbyville, Tenn. 








Lest You Forget 





| 

vent bees from going up the leg. A the Good Rule 

vengeful little spinster from the 

meanest colony climbed quietly up ‘ to Go By 

my leg one day and stung me where F 

no man ever wants to be stung. My Buy your bees and queens 

more hardhearted friends refer to iarl 

the occasion as my nuptial flight. from Alabama Ae 
But the first thing I learned is | } ? 1». Pkes. with queens 1 to 2, 0% 

that if you “belong” down my way, 3 Ib. pkgs. with queens, 1 to 25, $5.50; 

you call the county “Call-vert’’, not 25 up, $5.00. 


“Cal-vert”. The latter is a Mary- Alabama Apiaries 


land drink not entirely despised in 
the county, in spite of the difference 

















in pronounciation. Uriah, Ala. 

I like beekeeping. It is “good i atte! 
medicine’, and in the long run o~ 
cheaper than doctors and sanataria. Italian Bees and Queens 

Annual Report” for next year for Spring 1949 
will begin with six colonies (I hope 2-Ib. package with queen, $3.75 
I hope I hope) all of them alive and 3. paemene = = ret 

, rej ildi -lb. package ’ : 
well. Can I resist building them Order early and play safe. 20% de- 
above ten? I'll try. I have other posit, balance 10, days before ship- 

7 i date. Safe delivery. 
work to do. ping ME STAR BEE FARM 

Hessmer, La. - 
PTTTTTTh saunnees tacsueeegs 
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Look What a Bargain! 


Three-Band Italian Package Bees and 
Queens at such a low cost. Why not 
book your order now? Full weight, 


Ie 


J. F. McVAY 


Jackson, Alabama 
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: a health certificate, and live arrival g 

: guaranteed. y, offers 

: Prices through May 10th: - 

? 2 Ib. pkg. with queen ......$3.50 : Good Packages 

= 3 Ib. pkg. with queen ...... 4.60 

= 4 Ib. pkg. with queen ...... 5.80 : Good Queens 

= Gucens, 1 te. 106 .......060scc3. 1.00 : iabilit 

= Queens, 100-up ............ 90 : |: Reliability _— 

: sa mie t : =|: 1-24 25- -up 
Bey * 2 ys 2 oe 2 Ib. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
= ' : 3 Ib. with queen 5.60 5.30 5.00 
= FARRIS HOMAN : Queens only 1.40 1.30 1.20 

= Shannon, Mississippi = = 

C7ETITITITIITT “THTTTTITITITITITTLL 
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SUNKIST Packages { 
Italian 
March Packages a Specialty. Plenty openings in May. 


Guaranteed live delivery—Satisfaction—Quality. 10% 


books your order, balance 10 days before shipping. 
2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-lb. Queens 


$3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $6.75 $1.15 
25-50 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 1.10 
50-up 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 1.00 


Sunkist Bee Company Convent, La. 


Queens 





1-25 


—_ 




















—— ~ ee =) 
Honey Girl Apiaries 
Package Bees and Queens 

When You Want Them 


Italian Bees and Queens 
1-24 25-49 50-99 100-up 
b. package with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
b. package with queen 5.25 5.00 4.75 4.50 
b 
b 





. package with queen 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.25 
. package with queen 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 
For price of queenless packages, deduct price of the queen 


Moreauville, Louisiana 


_ 





W. E. Case, Proprietor 
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GOOCH’S Pure Italians and Caucasians are Absolutely 
Tops in Quality, Honey Production, and Gentleness 
As we realize that our customers keep us in business 
we strive to serve them with only the best. 


Lots 1-10: 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.40 Health certificate furnished with 
3-lb. package with queen, 5.50 each shipment and live delivery 
QUEENS (each) .................. 1.35 guaranteed. 


Jesse E. Gooch & Sons Rt. 3 Pine Bluff, Ark. 


PITTI iti itll iiiii iii 















Package Bees with Queens 


May we reserve the date you desire for your shipment? 


ITALIANS 
Prices: 

1-24 25-49 50-99 100-up 
2-lb. package with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb package with queen 5.25 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4-lb. package with queen 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.25 
5-lb. package with queen 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 


For price of queenless packages, deduct price of the queen 
We Serve to Serve Again 


Sunny South Apiaries Marksville, La. 


I. CLARK, Prop. 
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Above photo shows a part of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


Italian Bees and Young Queens 


Reserve 1949 dates now. No deposit required for early booking. 
Package Bees with Young Laying Queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-49 50-99 100-uj 
2-lb. pkg. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. 5.25 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4-lb. pkg. 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.25 
5-Ilb. pkg. 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queen 
For tested queens, add $1.00 


Large Queen Orders Solicited 


Write for free folder on package bees and queens 


Overbey Apiaries Bunkie, La. 
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Ae te 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


for 1949 
1-49 50-100 
2 Ibs. with queens $3.75 $3.50 
3 lbs. with queens 4.75 4.50 
4 lbs. with queens $.75 5.50 
Extra queens 1.25 1.00 
request. Shipping 


Queens clipped on 
date April 10. Certificate and live de- 
livery guaranteed. 
THE M. L. TINDAL APIARIES 
Butler Co., Star Rt. E., Greenville, Ala. 
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1949 Prices 

2 Wh. WAR GROOM «.cccccce....2 
3 Ib. with queen 
10 percent books order. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


G. D. McCary & Son Bee Co. 


Bucatunna, Mississippi ‘ 


} Italian Bees and Queens 











> OER OE Gg 
Three Banded Italian Bees and Queens 
We can supply you with young bees 
and purely mated queens for April 
and May deliveries. 
Queens) 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb. 
1-100 $1.20 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
100-up 1.00 3.75 4.75 5.75 
Book your orders now. 
No deposit required. 








LUCEDALE APIARIES, Lucedale, Miss. 


_— 
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Keep Bees? Then You Want 


The Beekeepers Magazine 


$2.00 a Year 
Sample Copy Mailed upon Request 


E. Elmer Carroll—Publisher 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15-B, Mich. 








Leather Italian Package Bees] 


with Queen 
Now booking orders for 1949 
Write for Prices 


W. E. Proctor 


914 N. Cedar St., Palestine, Texas 
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For Sale—lItalian Bees 
3 Ib. Package with 
loose mother queens, 
$3.75 per package. 

Jno. W. Elliott 
R.F.D. 2 Shelby, N. C. 


> 
> 
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9 Fine Quality 

STOLLERS Clover Honey 

1948 crop, ex- 

cellent for bottling. Stoller Honey Farms, 
Latty, Ohio. 
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Your Decision Now 


It is necessary if you are to get the 
most from your apiary operations 
this year. 

You and you alone have to decide 
whether or not Package Bees will 
enter into your program in 1949. 

We are at your service in supply- 
ing Bees and can give you values in 
Packages that are second to none in 
honey producing qualities. 

Shipping begins March 15th weath- 
er permitting. 

2 Ib. package with young queen $4.00 
3 lb. package with young queen 5.00 
One frame brood where state 
permits, $1.60 extra. 











Bees and Queens 





2 lb. pkg. with queen, $4.00 
3 lb. pkg. with queen, 5.00 








Knight’s Landing, Calif. 


EARLY 


for 1949 


Italians Only 


J. E. Wing & Sons 

















More than 
a Quarter of a Century 
with Caucasian Bees 


Queenless bees, deduct per 
package, $1.25. 
Some good dates still open 


“They Produce” 


Rossman & Long 


And a leader with good stock for 
more than 20 years. Our bees pos- 
sess two good traits of which none 
of us are divided about—gentleness 
and good honey gatherers. Book 
your orders now for package bees 
and queens for April and May de- 
livery. Prices guaranteed to be in 
line. No disease. 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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PLANT’S 


Productive Vigorous 


ITALIANS 
Gentle and Easy to Handle 


In producing honey in the 
North we learned what should 
go into good packages and 
queens before coming South 
to raise them. 

Now as for years our first 
consideration is to give the 
quality and service we would 
like to receive if we were still 
on the receiving end. 

1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-Ilb. pkg. with queen 5.60 5.30 5.00 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 6.70 6.35 6.00 


5-lb. pkg. with queen 7.80 7.40 7.00 
Extra queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 

















Quantity 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.85 $3.70 $3.50 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 4.85 4.70 4.50 
Queens only 1.25 1.20 1.15 
For queenless packages deduct the 
price of queen. Packages are ship- 
ped Express collect. Queens post- 
paid. 
Terms: $1.00 per package when or- 








Italian 
Package Bees 
and Queens 


for 1949 


1-23 24-98 99-up 





For queenless packages, 

deduct price of queen 
Never any disease in our queen 
or package yards. Health _certifi- 
cate with each shipment. Safe ar- 
rival, full weight. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 


W. E. Plant 


Rt. 2 HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





der is booked, the remainder at 
least 10 days prior to shipping. 
Cancellations are in order at any 
time prior to actual shipping with 
full refunds made promptly. 


Girardeau Apiaries 


(Successors to M. Pettit) 


Tifton, Ga. 
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Photo taken just as last two brood frames are shaken into package. Only baby 
bees are removed from brood in bottom nest. Top brood nest reserved for honey; 
and the bees in top brood nest reserved to continue proper rearing of brood. In 
addition there is a large field force out bringing in ample stores of nectar and pol- 
len. Only two and a half pounds of baby bees were removed from this prosperous 
hive of bees. Such a system keeps our customers and ourselves, in business. Four 
times this many could have been removed by shaking the works, old bees and all. 
sy that system we could put both our customers and ourselves out of business, 
even though for a while we could sell cheaper packages to our customers and 
make two or three times the profit. 

y e + 
What Is A Bargain? 
The best bargain is the one which gives the most value per dollar spent It is 
truly as important to know how to spend money as it is to be able to earn it. The 
old proverb “Penny Wise, and Pound Foolish” is a thought well worth bearing in 
mind 
BEES are the most important purchase a beekeeper makes, for in them lies his 
chances for Success or Failure 
This vear be sure vou make a good investment when vou purchase yvour package 
bees and queens. A good investment will pay back your original outlay and make 
vou a profit A poor investment may mean not only the loss of your profit, but of 
the purchase price as well 
Remember. there IS a difference in package bees and queens, and QUALITY AL- 
WAYS PAYS 


One of the World’s Leading Strains of Light Colored Italians 





Lot Queens 2 1b 3 1b 4 1b 5 1b 
1-5 31.95 $4.75 $7.25 $8.50 
5-15 1.50 1.65 7.15 8.40 
15-25 1.40 4.50 7.00 8.25 
25-100 1.35 4.49 6.90 8.15 
190 up 1.20 6.25 6.75 8.00 
Select Tested queens before June Ist — $10.00; after June Ist — $5.00, no discount. 


Ahove package prices include queen. Queenless packages. subtract $1.35 from price 


of pack ige with queen. All queens are airmail, postnaid, but package bees are FOB 
shipping point and are shipned Express collect It is preferable to ship package 
bees by Railwav Exopress Fowever, they can be mailed and in that event, cus- 
tomers should include postage 

TERMS: Small orders. cash in full 
received two week 
al 


Large orders, 20 percent deposit, balance to be 
before shipping date U.S. funds A 10 nercent discount is 
ve wed on package bees if shinment is to be made after May 20th A 20 percent 
discount is allowed on queens if shipment is to be made after May 20th, and a 25 
percent discount is allowed on queens to he shipped after June Ist 


The Daniels Apiaries Picayune, Miss. 
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Better Bred enone Three-Banded Italians 


It will pay you to know who is who when you buy your bees this year. A 
good idea would be to write the bee journals and get their recommendation 
as to the capacity, responsibility, and service you will get. We insist that you 
do this if you are not already one of our many satisfied customers. We are 
one of Alabama's oldest and largest shippers. Our locality affords plenty of 
bees, shipments starting first week in April. Send us your early orders. 


WU. 


Tn 


2 Ib. 3 Ib. = 
1 to 25 $4.00 $5.00 ES 
25 to 100 3.75 4.75 = 
100 or more 3.50 4.50 = 
Queens, any quantity 1.10 each 





Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Ala. 


CLE | CST SU TUL ULL UEC ee 


, ‘aiter'vt want, BEES and QUEENS | 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 










Young bees, free of drones — j 
shipped when you want ‘them. } 
Young purely-mated 1949 queens. | 
3-banded Italians only. 
2-lb. swarms young bees and 





1949 queens ................. $4.00 
3-lb. swarms young bees and 
1949 queens ................ 5.00 
“er Trade Mk. Reg. 1949 Laying Queens via 
. 2 U. S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee ‘Man” prepaid air mail............ 1.00 


>_> == POO OLD OLD ORD OID SUT 


! Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. | 


PUL) 


Yellow Italian Bees and Queens 


We are now booking orders for package bees and queens. We will be ready *) 
start shipping April Ist. We guarantee you live delivery, full-weight packages 
of young bees. Each package of bees will be headed by a young queen, a health 
certificate with each order, and above all we guarantee you satisfaction. We re- 
quire a 10% deposit to book your order, balance 10 days before shipping date. 


J) a ae ee) ee) eee: 





r 


Our prices are: 


2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs. 5 Ibs. Queens after May Ist 
1-9 $3.80 $4.80 $5.80 $6.80 $1.00 
10-24 3.70 4.70 5.70 6.70 -90 
25-49 3.60 4.60 5.60 6.60 85 
50 up 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 -80 
For queens shipped via Air Mail add 5c extra per queen 
Osear Arnouville — Box 35 — Hamburg, La. 
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A Message from Hanson, Hall 
Our bees are of the strain of Italians developed by Geo. W. Moore. Our queens 
are personally reared by the senior member of our firm. We would appreciate 
your testing our bees out, in your own yards, against those you are now using. 





Queens 2 Ib. ' 

1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 

25-99 1.30 4.25 5.30 

100 up 1.20 4.00 5.00 
Hanson, Hall Bee Co. Livingston, Alabama 
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BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS 
Our Golden Queens producing beautiful, gentle bees have given unexcelled 
service for many years. Thanks to our patrons for the volume of business 
given us in 1948. 
Untested Queens, 1-24, $1.25 each; 25-99, $1.00 each;100 and up, $.90. 
Cotton Belt Apiaries Box 163 Klondike, Texas 
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Better Bred Queens 
Over Weight Packages Young Bees 


Two Fast Trains Daily 

Frisco R. R. with direct Southern R. R. with direct con- 

connections to St. Louis nections to Cincinnati, Chicago, 

and North West Detroit, and North East 

You get your bees quicker this way. Our bees have done most 
of our advertising tor us. Satisfied customers have buult our busi- 
ness trom 400 packages in 1939 to 5000 in 1948. Try them your- 
self and be convinced that there are BET’TER BEES being pro- 
duced and shipped. 

We spare no expense to produce BETTER QUEENS and BEES. 
We use only new light weight cages and furnish health certiticate 
with each shipment. Order direct trom this ad to save time. 

No Order Too Large or Too Small to be Appreciated 
Prices from April 1 to May 10: 


=> > ap am < 


Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.80 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.30 6.35 7.40 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 


We are offering 4-frame nuclei, shipped in 10-frame hive bodies in multiples 
of two’s. Top and bottom screened. Write for prices and shipping dates. 
WE HAVE NEVER HAD ANY DISEASE IN OUR YARDS 


C.W. Baker P.O. Sumterville, Alabama 


Telephone: 2546 Livingston, Ala. Western Union: Livingston, Ala. 
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‘9 
Do You Want Service ? ? 

1. Open shipping dates—packages and extra queens 
shipped the day you want them shipped! 

2. Express shipments made via G. M. & O. (The Rebel 
Line)—fastest and most direct route from Alabama to 
Canada! 

Live delivery and full weight, of course! 

4. Alabama prices—reduced after May 20th! 

5. For quality package bees and extra queens—for spe- 
cial service—write us, now! 

Southern Apiaries and Supply Co. 
Chatom, Alabama 
—<—<—$—$—— 
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Rich’s Leather Italian or 
Caucasian Bees and Queens 


For Production Bred Disease Resistant Stock add 35c per Queen 
Live Delivery Guaranteed for Every Shipment 
Queens 2 lbs. 3 lbs. 4 lbs. 


1-24 $1.30 $4.25 $5.30 $6.35 
25-99 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 
100-up 1.10 3.75 4.70 5.65 








The Rich cn Farms Jeanerette, La. 








POOLE VT C000 Wt 


K N IG Hi T° Ss. 
Three Banded Leather Colored 


ltalian Bees and Queens 
Queens 21b. pkg. 31b. pkg. 4 1b. pkg. 5 Ib. pkg. 





1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.80 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.30 6.35 7.40 
100 and up 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 


The above prices include the queen with each package. 
For queenless package deduct the price of the queen. 
Prompt service, full weight packages, young laying queens, 
safe arrival and your Satisfaction guaranteed. 

No charge for clipping 
John T. Knight Hayneville, Ala. 


BE SAFE 


By buying full weight packages of Young Three-banded Italian 
bees, as thrifty as any and a pleasure to work with. Health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 

We guarantee satisfaction and live delivery, also delivered on the 
date you want them. Queens are select, reared by us, and ship- 
ped caged with bees. 


UMA 


VTE = 


PTE 


Prices: 
1 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100-up 
2 lb. package with queen $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3 lb. package with queen 5.00 4.75 4.50 4.25 
Queens 5.25 1.05 1.00 -90 


Homan Bros. ‘R Q Shannon, Miss. — 
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| A GOOD BUY | 
' 
j Honest weight, healthy young bees in new cages ! 
i Large, vigorous Italian queens, reared right | 
j 2-lb. package with queen $3.50 Any | 
3-lb. package with queen 4.50 number ] 
' Queens 1.00 i 
Sunrise Apiaries Petal, Mississippi { 
1 
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Three-Band Italian Package Bees 


Full weight. Prompt shipment. Young bees. State 
health certificate with each shipment. Live arrival 
guaranteed. Replacement or refund made promptly 
upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 


1949 PRICES 


With Young Laying Queens 
Lots of 2-Ibs. 3-lbs. 4-lbs. 5-Ibs. 
1-29 $3.50 $4.40 $5.50 $6.50 


30 or more 3.20 4.00 5.00 5.90 


Untested Queens 1.00 each 
Tested Queens 2.00 each 


For Queenless bees, deduct $1.00 each 
from above prices. 


Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Georgia, U. S. A. 
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TANQUARY'’S 
Italian Bees and Queens for 1949 


Orders Never Too Large or Too Small 


We figure that our prices are in line with present conditions, 
and we urge you to check your equipment and place your 
order now for your package bees and queens. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
Order Early 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 4-lb. pkgs. 5-lb. pkgs. 
1 to 24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.25 
25 to 99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.80 6.85 
100-up 1.00 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 
Tested 2.00 ea. 


Breeder queens shipped with 2 Ibs. bees 
express COLLECT, $8.00 each 


Price of queenless packages, deduct price of queen. 
Queens Postpaid — —Package bees F.O.F. 
Health certificate with each shipment 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 





| Western Union: Lena, S.C. Telephone: Estill, S. C . 109 
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